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ABSTRACT 

This monograph looks at Chicano participation in 
higher education to date and pressing issues for increased 
participation in the 21st century. An exploration of how Chicanos 
relate generally to the national education system cites low academic 
achievement which contrib»»tes to relative social and cultural 
isolation. Isolation coupled with educational tracking places the 
population at risk for negative educational and economic outcomes. 
Looking at Chicanes and higher education the ^.^onograph notes slow 
improvement in part due to s.i^all numbers of students pur^a^ng 
post secondary education. This section also recalls the history of 
Chicano part i cipac ioi"* beginning in tha 1850s in Californiji and 
including tiie recent construction of ''El Plan de Santa Barbara.*' 
Examination of the context for participation notes federal gcverj-oicni' 
piograms and "^^gislation which have facilitated entry for Chi?.anos 
and aJ^io reinforced a subordinate status. A section ori "hicanu 
represer^tat ion in hi^*h;?r educatior finds that r;iculty, though persois 
of ext raord ij.ary accord li shmer. t , are marginalized in the academic 
community. Looking ah-iad the crionograph avgues that Chicanos must use 
educational attainment for social change and acquiring influence for 
participation in policy-making aicna?. * Con'-ains over 300 references, 
(JB) 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



As we approach the 21st century, U.S. society is renewing its 
interest in educational opportunity for racial and ethnic 
minorities. Not since the civil rights movement of the 1960s 
have we seen stirrings in this area that seemingly promise 
some change in the relationship between educational insti- 
tutions and ethnic minority populations. As one of the fastest- 
growing minonn* populations in the United States, the Chi- 
cano population needs to examine its educational condition 
in U.S. society. 

How Do Chicanos Relale to the 
U.S. Educational System? 

An educational crisis exist^- in the Chicano population, for 
the Chicano population has fared poorly in its progress 
through the U.S. educational system. Compared to the edu- 
cational outcomes of other racial and ethnic populations in 
the United Slates, the Chicano population's educational out- 
comes are deplorably low. In 1990, for example, less than 
half of the Chicano population 25 years and older had com 
pleted at least four years of high school. Compared with other 
ethnic groups in the Hispanic population, the Chicano pop- 
ulation ranlcs at the bottom. 

Chicanos are undereducated, and a contributing factor to 
that undereducation is the relative social and cultural isolation 
of Chicanos in U.S. schcx)ls. lliis relative isolation, coupled 
with segmentation created by educational tracldng, has placed 
the population at risk with regard to its educational outcomes 
and its economic outcomes. Perhaps the most noticeable 
feature of the Chicano population's position of risk in U.S. 
schools is the high dropout rate from high school of its youth. 

How Do Chicanos Relate to Higher Education? 

>X^^ile access to higher education has improved slowly for 
Chicanos, the number of Chicanos in postsecondary insti- 
tutions is quite low. The limited presence of Chicanos in 
higher education can be attributed, in part, to the small 
number of Chicano students who pursue a postsecondary 
education. ^Fhe tapering of the educational pipeline results 
in a trickle of Chicano students entering postsecondary 
institutions. 

The participation of Chicano students in U.S. higher edu- 
cation has a long and obscure hi .tor>'. It began with the early 
days of las calijomios^x. Santii Clara College in the 1850s and 
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reached its zenith in ihc turbulence ofChicano students at 
Berkeley in the 1960s. The siK'ial and political climate of the 
1960s serwd as the context for the construction o^KI PUat 
dcScifUci Barbara in which Clhicano students and comnuinity 
members defined the aims of hi^^her education for 
themselves. 

Vj^Tiat Is the Context for Chicanes' Participation 
In Higher Education? 

Wiile the cix'il rights strugi^les of the 1960s were important 
in shaping the aims of higher education for Chicanos. the 
federal government was the source of support programs that 
facilitated the participation of Chicanos in higher education, 
for example, the Semcemen s Readjustment Act of 19^4, the 
G.I. Bill of Rights, the National Defense and Kducation Act 
of 19'SH. the Civil Rights Act of 196^. and the Higher Education 
Act of 1965. Ttiese programs were the initial bridges that 
brought the Ciiicano population into in.stituiions of higher 
education in relatively suKstantial numbers. 

>Xhile they facilitated the entiy of Chicanos into higher 
education, these programs also reinforced the subordinate 
status of Chicanos in r.S. .society. Given their limited financial 
resources. Chicano students were channeled into two year 
colleges, where the\' became s'ictims of low transfer rates to 
four-year in.stitutions and high attrition rates, 'llnis. the num 
ber ot Chicano students at four year in.stitutions has been low , 
even lower at .some more pre.stigious institutions of higher 
education. 

How Are Chicanos Represented in Higher Education? 

Perhaps the best indicator of the tenuous presence of Chi- 
canos in higher education is found in an examination of Chi- 
cano faculty. Chicano faculty are often viewed as having 
embarked on "extraordinar\' careers" in the U.S. educational 
.system, as having suqxissed the expectations r..S. .s-:)ciety 
a.scnbes to them. Hut does higher education recogni/e their 
extraordinary' careers? 

Chicano faculty, for the mo.st part, are peripheral members 
of academe. On the one hand, po.st.secondaiy* institutions 
u.se them to address minority concem.s. On the other hand, 
white faculty do not regard them as legitimate participants 
in academe. In mo.si ca.ses, they are regarded as impositions 
brought about by litigation and .social legislation. If Chicano 
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FacultN* have traveled this far to he reniiiuied of their suhor 
dinate status in l;.S. society, how can the\- encourage Chicano 
students to embark on their o\m extraordinary' careers? 

Wliat Does the 21st Century Hold for 
The Education of Chlcanos? 

As the 2 1st centur\' approaches, Chicanos must use educa- 
tional attainment :ls a vehicle for social change, in particular 
as the means for entering sectors of I'.S. scK'iety that bestow 
influence on participants. Tlirough such a prcKess, Chicanos 
can transform their position in U.S. scKiety from one of rel 
ati\'e disadvantage to one of relative influence. 

Perhaps the most serious challenge facing Chicanos in the 
2Isl centurN' is their exclusion from poiicv'-making arenas. 
Numbers alone will not push Chicanos into those arenas: 
they must prefac-e their entr\' into policy-making arenas by 
altering their scKioeconomic status in I'.S. S(K*iety. One pre 
recjuisitc for altering one\s opportunity' for ad\*ancenient is 
by enhanced educational outcomes. Thus, Chicanos must 
use educational attainment as a net for gathering forces in 
the shaping of policy agendas. 
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ERIC 




The need to address the issues affecting Chicanos in higher 
education is similar to the considerations leading lo the crea- 
tion of Harvard in I636. The good people of Boston realized 
that it was fundamental to their welfare to have an institution 
of higher education to train citizens to be future government 
leaders and ministers. Tliey took steps to see that this edu- 
cation was available long before the population of Boston 
reached any critical magnitude. And they did it, initially, with- 
out regard to the wealth of students' families, by using 
revenues from the tolls charged for the Charles River ferr\^ 
to help support the institution. 

Tlie scKial and cultural isolation of Boston from England 
and the rest of the colonies, its small population, and its citi- 
zens relative lack of economic affluence are not terribly dif- 
ferent from the experience of Chicanos today. While the cul- 
tural background of Fth centuiy English settlers and 20th 
centur>' Chicanos are vastly different, that situation is due to 
change. Not too far into the 21st centur\', the population of 
Chicanos will grow to be as important as any other group of 
people in the United States. Consequently, it is in the best 
interCsSts of all communities and educational institutions to 
make the education of Chicanos a primary' objective of their 
mission. 

For higher education, doing so means more than making 
the recaiitment of Chicanos an objective of the admissions 
office. It means looking at this mission systematically and find- 
inp answeis to the following questions: 

• SXtiat role can my institution play in elementary^ and 
secondary' schools to encourage Chicanos to attend post- 
second'c?ry institutions? 

• "-yhat can be done to develop better cultural congaiency 
within the institution for Chicano students? 

• NX'liat will create a greater understanding by faculty of the 
educational expectations and learning styles of Chicanos? 

• What courses must be added to the curriculum? 

Ansv.-ers to such questions would help to make the educa- 
tional prcxess more sensitive and effective. 

In this report, Adalberto Aguirre, Jr., associate professor of 
stxiologi' at the University of California-Riverside, and Ruben 
O. Martinez, chair of the Department of Scxiology^ and presi 
dent of the Faculty Assembly at the University of Colorado- 
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Colorado Springs, discuss the context for the education of 
Chic-anos and the issues affecting Chicanos' access to post- 
secondar\^ education. They consider the current and future 
undergraduate experience, enrollment patterns, and career 
paths of Chicano students, lliey also look at dilemmas in aca- 
deme for Chicano facult)', including institutional stratification. 

The objective of all colleges should be to attract students 
who can benefit from the education being offered and to have 
a process that will allow every student to iX'hieve his or her 
highest education potential— which does not meaiis lowering 
standards or inflating grades. It does mean gaining a better 
understanding about the real mission of education, how the 
prcxedures of the institution relate to each other, and the dif- 
ferent impacts these interrelationships have on students. This 
report will help administrators and faculty understand better 
what they might mean for their Chicano students, 

Jonathan D, Fife 

Series Editor, Profes.sor, and 

Director, ERIC Clearin.ghouse on Higher Education 
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PREFACE AND ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 



We have purposely avoided defining the term "Chicano/' 'flie 
majorit)^ of Chicano scholars would argue that such an atiempt 
would be monumental, and the term "Chicaiio" has too many 
critical aspects—ideological and political— to address, which 
would result in a different topic for this monograph. We do 
not preiend to know the definition of the term. 

By not defining ''Chicano,^' however, we are not tciking tne 
easy way out of a serious discussion. Rather, we reco^^^ize 
the seriousness by not attempting to construct a definition 
for purely utilitarian reasons. " e suspect that some readers 
might feel uncomfortable with our use of the term "ClncancV 
to identify a population that consists of persons of Mexican 
origin, w^hether born in the United States or in Mexico. Wliile 
we recognize the uncritical use of "Chicano," we also rec- 
ognize one aspect of the reality surrounding persons of Mc 
iccin origin in the United States: that popular thinking among 
whites in the United 'states does not distinguish betw^een Chi- 
canos and Mexicans. They are ;egarded as all the same. 

We have benefited from the advice of se\'eral persons in 
writing this monograph, among thein Ray Padilla, Hisauro 
Garza, Tomas Arciniega, Gloria Cuadraz, Richard Verdugo, and 
Dennis Bixler. We were also luck^' to have had the opportunity 
to participate in two institutional activities focused on issues 
and concerns related lO higher education for Chicanos: the 
PITCC/ manuscript pn .ject at the Ibma^ Rivera Center under the 
direction of Arturo Madrid and Ray Garza, ?ind the lUP 
research fomm organized by Michael Oliv^.s at the Universit\-^ 
of Houston. In addition, the opportunity to share a cup of cof 
fee with Michael Olivas in Washington, D.C, over a decade 
ago resulted in the growth of the Idea for this monograph. 
The ERIC Clearinghouse staff was invaluable in providing us 
with extensive research and resource materials. We are happy, 
too, to have had the opportunity' to share some of the ideas 
in this monograph with the late Tomas Rivera. Finally, we 
thank our families for their support and encouragement. 
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THE EDUCATION OF CHICANOS 



Several years ago, the first Chicane) chancellor at a Unix'crsity 
of California campus observed thai the Chicano community: 

. , . ts not det'eloprng as well c4S other elements within Awei - 
ica?t societ}\ It needs leadership in all areas. It has problems 
and situations that need short- and lo.ig range attention 
and solutions . . , (a fact J well known by Chicanos and 
non Chicanos Only the Native American ranks lower than 
the Chicano in educational achievement at the elementary^ 
secondary^, and higher education kneels, and in the ability^ 
to aggregate material wealth as well asplyysical and mental 
well-being {RWerd 1982, p. 77). 

A report prepared by the Chicano/ kitino Consortium at the 
Universir/ c^f California regarding the education of Chicanos 
in California expresses similar concern: 

Despite their numbers, they remain conspicuously undefrep 
resented in the recognized area^ of power and influence 
When compared to other' ethnic groups, their ruwibers in 
the areas of government, education, business, science, 
health, and the legal prof ession are deplorably low. , , . If 
Chicanos/Latinos continue to he poorly served by the edu 
cational process, as they have in the past, the problem will 
escalate {\9S8,p^ 1). 

No longer does a potential educational crisis exist in the 
Chicano population: It is clearly here today. Tlie large number 
of Chicanos in the population has not only enhanced the pop 
utation\s visibility within LIS. scKiety; it has also dra^vn atten 
tion to the population's low levels of educational attainment. 
As the Chicano population's growth has been coupled with 
low levels of educational attainment, a cycle of educational 
inequality has developed in the Chicano population that is 
a direct challenge to serial and public policy in the 1990s. 

If, for example, the Chicano population continues its pal 
tern of low educational attainment in the 1990s, at a time 
when the majority of the white population moves closer to 
retirement age, then the Chicano population will be con 
strained in its acquisition of educational credentials. In par 
ticular, the population will be constrained in its acquisition 
of educational credentials beyond secondar>' schcK)l that are 
necessary' for entry into careers and professions (Aguirre and 
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Martinez 19H4 ), with a result that Chicano workers will not 
enter oeeupations that ean promote Chieanos' role in a vibrant 
economy (California Ixfgislature i98S).'niat is, despite 
increasing numbers in the U.S. population, the Chicano pop- 
ulation will not be distributed across (Kvupations that could 
enable it to play an important economic role in the 2 1st centuiy. 

'Hie Chicano population \s economic role in the 2 1st centuiy 
becomes even more important when one considers that Chi 
cano students will represent a sij^nificant school-age popu 
lation in the 21st centur\'. Tlie Chicano population s limited 
occupational mobility, hcAvever, will limit the population s 
ability to influence educational funding, especially state- level 
funding. Further, Chicanos will need to increase their entr>' 
into careers and professions to develop and promote support 
for educational programs in the 21st centurv'. If not, the 21st 
centuiy will only worsen the Chicano populations educa- 
tional situation at a time when Chicano students will represent 
a significant proportion of the enrollment in schools. 

It is time to reexamine the educational condition of the 
Chicano population, particularly those features that typify edu 
cational outcomes in the Chicano population and the context 
for its educational grcAMh. especially at the postsecondan^ 
level. 'Hiis section therefore provides an overview of the edu 
cational outcomes and issues that t\pit\- the educational con 
dition of the Chicano population. 

Population Change 

The U.S. population is undergoing a major demographic 
change. The growth of ethnic minority populations is rapidly 
transforming then ■ into majority components of the countn*\s 
population. By 2000, one-third of the U.S. population could 
ccMisist ofnonwhite minorities (Griffith, Frase, and Ralph 
U)H9). In California, where nonwhite minority populations, 
especially A^sians and Chicanos, are growing rapidly, nonwhite 
minorities are expected to constitute slightly more than half 
of California s population by 2000 (\:alifornia U^gislature 19HS; 
Hayes- Bautista, Schink, and Chapa 1988; Hyland 1992). Iron 
ically, we are moving toward a situation where the numerical 
majority is a socially oppressed minority. 

According lo table 1, the Chicano population increased in 
both number and representation in the U.S. population from 
1960 lo 1990. The U.S. population increa.sed 3*^ percent during 
that period, while the Chicano population increased more 
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than sixlbkl. or aboLit S3(J pcrccnl. Further, Ix'lwccn 1960 and 
1 WO the Chicano popiilatioiVs representation in the U.S. pop 
Illation inereiLsed 3^)0 percent. 'Tlie niimerieal increase in Chi 
eanos will be felt most in the Southwest, where slightly niorc^ 
than 80 percent of the Chicano population resides (I'.S. 
Ikireaii of the Census 199 Id). Readers should keep this 
growlh in the Chicano population in ccmtexl to be better able 
to inten')ret the s(K*ial and public policy issues surrounding 
educational concerns among C^hicanos. 

TABLE 1 

THE CHICANO POPtTATION: I960 to 1990 
(Millions) 



Total ILS. Chicano Chicano Population as 

Population Population Percent of U.S. Population 

1%0 r9.3 2.1 1- 

10^0 203-2 2.0 

19«() 226 S H.*^ 3.« 

1990 2i(^.2 133 



\(^nnc \ S Bureau of Uic Census 1963. 1^)'^3. 1082. lOOlb 



Chicanos and the Educational Pipeline 

The Chicano population has fared poorly in its progress 
through the r.S. educational system. \^hcn contrasted with 
the educational outcomes of the white population, the edu 
citional outcomes of the Chicano population are deplorably 
low. The data in table 2 lead to the following obser\*ations 
for the educational outcomes i.»f Chicanos: 



1. 'Che proportion of persons completing more years of for 
mal schcH)ling has increased, 

2. 'Ilie proportion of persons completing four or more years 
of high s^'hool has increased the most. 

3. 'I'he proportion of persons completing four or more years 
of college has increased the least. 



Despite the substantial gains between 19^5 and 1990 in the 
proportion of Chicanos completing four or more years of high 
school, less than half of the Chicano population had com 
pleted at least four years of high school in 1990. 
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TABLE 2 

EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT OF WHITES AND CHICANOS 
25 YEARS AND OLDER: 1975 to 1990 



Percent Completed Fewer Percent Completed Four Percent Completed Four 
Than Five Years of School Years or More of High School Years or Mor« of College 





White 


Cbicano 


White 


Cbicano 


White 


Cbicano 






24.6 


62.6 


30.9 


14.1 


3-4 


1980 


3.2 


20.1 


69.6 


38.1 


17.4 


4.9 


198S 


2" 


l-.l 


-3.9 


Hl.9 


22.4 


5.5 


m 


I.- 




"'9.6 


44.1 


22.2 


5.4 



Somxv. VS. Bureau of the Census 1976. 1982. 1985. 1991b. 

The educational outcomes obser\^ed in table 2 illustrate 
the tapering of Chicanos' educational attainment at the sec ^. 
ondan- and postsecondary levels, Tliat is, the number of Chi- 
cano students tends to decrease as they progress farther within 
the LIS. educational system, especially at the postsecondary 
level. The educational pipeline for Chicanos has been char- 
acterized as follows: 

Beginning with a cohort of 100 students, only 55 Chicanos 
. uill graduate from high school, compared with 83 white 
students and 72 blacks. Of the 100, only 22 Chicanos . . . 
will enroll in an instittition of higher education, compared 
with 38 whites and 29 blacks. Onlyseivn Chicanos . . . out 
of 100 will complete college, compared with 23 ivhites and 
12 blacks {dc los Santos 1984, p. 82). 

Chicanos, Puerto Ricans, and Cubans 

>>yhen compared with the educational outcomes of other eth- 
nic groups in the Hispanic population, the educational out- 
comes of the Chicano population are still quite low. Table 
3 shows, for example, that the educational outcomes of the 
Chicano population in general are similar to those of the 
Puerto Rican population, but different from those of the 
Cuban population. Cubans made greater relative gains 
between 1980 and 1990 at the high school level than either 
Chicanos or Puerto Ricans, and only the Chicano population 
did not have a majority- completing at least four years of high 
schcx)l in 1990. At the college level, Cubans and Puerto Ricans, 
but not Chicanos, made relative aggregate gains between 1980 
and 1990. 



TABLE 3 

EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT BY ETHNIC POPULATION 
25 YEARS AND OLDERs 1980 to 1990 



Percent Completed Fewer Percent Completed Four Percent Completed Four 
Than Five Years of School Years or More of High School Years or More of College 





mo 




mo 


mo 


19H5 




mo 


ms 


1990 


Chicjno 


20.1 


r.i 


1S.5 


3H1 


•n.9 


44.1 


4.9 


5.5 


5.4 


Cuban 


-.3 




5.8 


^^6 


Sl.l 


63.S 


12.2 


13."^ 


20.2 


Pucno Rican 


l^.l 


12.8 


9.^ 


^5.9 


^6.3 


55.5 


•y6 


■^.0 


9.*' 



Source: VS. Bureau of the Census 1982, 198S, 1991b. 

The differential pattern of educational outcomes in table 
3 for the ethnic groups in the Hispanic population can be put 
in context, in part, by understanding the level of scKial, iKXU 
pational, and economic integration of each group in U.S, sckm- 
ety. Three factors are significant in setting the Cuban pop 
ulation's presence in the United States apart from that of the 
Puerto Rican and Chicano populations: 

First, the early immigrants were primarily political rather 
than economic refugees. Second, . . . individuals from pro- 
feyional, urban, and more highly educated sectors were 
greatly overrepresented. Third, their reception in this country 
. . . was not the tacit acceptance by employers hungry^ for 
cheap labor but rather a public welcome by the federal gov- 
emment eager to harbor those seeking ) efuge from a Com- 
munist dictatorship (Bean and Tienda 1987, p, 28). 

As a result, the high levels of educational attainment in the 
Cuban population have been asscxiated with the population s 
greater share of the middle class than either the Puerto Rican 
or Chicano populations (Ortiz 1986). Within this context, 
then, the educational outcomes in table 3 could reflect a 
greater relative cost for Chicano and Puerto Rican ethnicity 
than for Cuban ethnicit)' in the United States (Arce 1981; 
Bonilla and Campos 1981). 

Other ethnic minority populations 

Table 4 shows how the educational outcomes of the Chicano 
population in 1980 and 1990 contntst with the educational 
outcomes of other racial and ethnic populations in the United 
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TABLE 4 

SCHOOLING COMPLETED BY RACE/ETHNICITY 
FOR PERSONS 25 YEARS AND OLDER 



Percent Completed Four 
Years or More of High School 



Percent Completed Four 
Years or More of College 



Mm 



Mum .^meniiin 
Piierio Rican 



mo 

■9.1 
6^^ 



im 



h.4 
122 

49 



1W 
39.9 
28 S 
ll.-i 
9" 
20.2 



Cuban 
Chicanu 



63^ 

44 I 



mi 



.sV;;/ra'.s-. Suzuki 1980. 'ilionias and Hirsch 1980: r.S Bureau of the Census 
19H2, 1991a. 1991b. 19S>2. 

Slates (not including Native /Vniericaas), Compared with the 
other racial and ethnic populations, the Chicano population 
had the lowest high school and college completion rates in 
1980 and 1990. In contrast, the Asian population ranked at 
the top on both high school and college completion rates. 

Tlie contrast between the educational outcomes of the 
Asian population and the Chicano population becomes alarm- 
ing when one considers that the Asian population accounted 
for 1.6 percent of the IIS. population in 1980 and 2.9 percent 
in 1990 and the Chicano population accounted for 3.8 percent 
of the U.S. population in 1980 and 5.4 percent in 1990. Given 
their relative population size, the Asian population's high edu- 
cational achie\'ement clearly overshadows the low educational 
achievement of the Chicano population. In addition, the rel- 
ative overeducation of the Asian population is enhanced when 
contrasted with the educational outcomes of the white 
population. 

Despite the rather gloomy portrait of the Chicano popu- 
lation s educational condition created by the data in tables 
2 to 4, the data do support the obser\'ations of several 
researchers that the high school noncompletion rate for Chi- 
canos varies from 40 to 50 percent (Fernandez and Shu 1988; 
Negrete 1981; Vah'erde 1987) and that less than 10 percent 
of the persons in the Chicano population are earning college 
degrees (Committee on Education and Labor 1984; Cortese 
1985; Medina 1988; Payan, Peterson, and Castille 1984). Thus, 
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one can assume that the data in tables 2 to 4 reliably .'har 
acterize the educational condition of the c:hicano population. 

The Context for Education of Chicanes 

Though it is not the intent of this monograph to undertake 
a comprehensive review of the social and liistoi-ical factors 
that have shaped the education of Chicanos in the United 
Suites, it must be noted that at least one dimension continues 
to play a significant role in the educational outcomes of Chi- 
canos; isolation. In this discussion, "isolation- refers to edu 
cational prcx-esscs, such as tracking, and dimensions of social 
structure, such as residential segregation, that result in the 
dislocation of Chicano students in the alkx-ation of educa- 
tional opportunity (Carter and Segtira Gonzalez 1990- 
Negrete 1981; San Miguel 1987). For example, the residential 
segregation experienced by Chicano students re.sults in their 
concentration in low-income minority ,sc1kk)1s characterized 
by low levels of cdticational attainment (Orfield 1989). As 
a result, Chicano .students become dislocated in a .system of 
educational opportunity that links academic prepaiation with 
extended education. In this.sen.se, then. Chicano students are 
i.st)latctl in the U.S. educational .system. It is not surprising to 
find that Chicano students ar- labeled "disadvantaged- in an 
educational .system that expands, rather than reduces, Chicano 
student.s" isolation. 

.More than anyone' else, /Chicano students hare] been stud- 
ied and tested andmestcd by social scientists, educators, 
and psychometrists. The sad truth of the matter « that all 
this studying and testinfi (huivj not basically changed the 
position of the disadt -antaged pupil in American society, 
and in some cases it has hurt more than /v//?t'(/(Bri.schetto 
and Arciniega 1973, pp. 23-24). 

'riius, the isolation of Chicano students in the educational .sys- 
tem has fostered a context of neglect that serves to segregate 
Chicano students from educational opportunit)-. 

EdtKational isolation 

m 1971, the U.S. Commi.s.sion on Civil Rights published a 
report, Hthnic Isolation oj Mexican Americans in the Public 
SchooLs of the Southwest, examining the degree to which Chi- 
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c.wn Mudc-nis and icachcrs were soga-gaiccl in soulliwcstern 
sclKKils. Tlic report liati tlircc principal lindings: 

1. Thirty percent of the Clhicano students in tiie Soiiliiwest 
attended schools in whicii they accounted for 50 percent 
or more t)f the sdiool's total enrollment. 

2. Chicano teachers were signillcantly underrcprcscnted 
among teachers and were most often found in schools 
with large enrollments of (.;hicano students, 

3. Chicanos were iindcrrepresented on liK-al boards of 
education. 

In general, the commi.ssion's report was signiticant for the 
education of C.hitanos for at least two reasons, l-irst. the report 
identilied educational .segregation as a con,slraiiit on Chicano 
stiideiit,s' access to educational opportunity. Second, the re 
port identified educational inequality as a contributing factor 
to Chicanos Mx ial and economic ineciuality in the Southwest. 

Isolation atui edticaHottal ineqtutlity 

The a.s.s(K iatit)n between educational i.solatitiii and educa 
tional ineciualitv has ral.sed questions about the cultural and 
.structural uccon'imodation in U.S. .schools of students who 
are vici, is of .social and economic inecjuality (Aguinv 19H(); 
Duran 19K,\ /•orZ/H ow///^'; Haro 197-'a; Valencia 198 0, The 
mo,st critical a.s|X'ct of the a,s,s(K iation between i,solation and 
iiie(iualitv is its im-us on .structitral features in the .scIkkiI and 
their a,s,s(K-iation with academic achie\ ement. l-or example, 
the educational isolation of Chiaino .students in .school is 
directK' related to their academic ac hievement, An analysis 
of CAIM California A.s.se.ssment Program) reading data found 
;i negative a.s.s(K-iation between testing in a .score quartile and 
proportion of Chicano .students in a .school (Espino.sa and 
Ochoa 19H()), That is, Chicano .students who .scored in the 
lower (|uartiles were more likely to attend .segregated 
.schools ,sclioois in which Chicano ,students made up the 
majoritv of the .schiiol's enrollment, One nui.st be cautiou.s. 
however, when intennx'ting tlic association between isolation 
and inequality: 

Althoiti>h convlctlioiMl (Utta do not i,nj)ly cauxalit}'. it is safe 
to assume that se}>rc}>alion is a hey institutional process in 
the denial of etjiial cducatioiutl opportunity Jor Chieano 
,s7//f/t'///.s (Menchaca and Valencia 1990. p. 223). 
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Tfius, aside fi'om its potential causal effects, isolation in the 
form of segregation is a contextual feature of the Chicano stu- 
dent's struaured relationship to the school. Isolation, in this 
sense, is more of a contributing factor that might not neces- 
sarily direct the outcomes of school structure. Rather, isolation 
serves to create a context that facilitates certain outcomes for 
school structure. 

The cost of isolation 

The cost of educational isolation for Chicano students, espe- 
cially in elementary schools, has been identified as lower self 
esteem and reluctance to participate in the dominant scxnety 
(Arevalo and Brown 1983; Tlueba 1990), lower educational 
attainment as measured by standardized tests (Aguirre 1979; 
Humphreys 1988), placement in low-ability tracks (England, 
Meier, and Fraga 1988; Espinosa and Ochoa 1986), and under- 
preparation in some academic content areas (Duran 1983; 
O'Malley 1987). The cumulative effect of educational isolation 
for Chicano students can be observed in the undereducation 
of the Chicano population. In turn, from the point of view 
of social systems, the undereducation of the Chicano pop 
ulation serx^es to reinforce the subordinate position of the 
population within the country's opportunity stmcture. 

The secondary school context 

Tlie cost of educational isolation increases for Chicano stu 
dents at the middle and high school levels, where they are 
tracked into low-ability academic subjects and general/vcKa- 
tional education classes. Despite the L^ck of evidence that 
tracking benefits academic achievement (Sorensen and Hal- 
linan 1986), Chicano students in middle schools and high 
schcx)ls find themselves tiacked into curricula that promote 
their educational inequality (Aguirre 1980; Oakes 1985). For 
example, tracking Chicano middle and high school students 
into low-ability academic subjects promotes their educational 
inequality by not providing them with enough exposure to 
an academic subjea to acquire the background necessary for 
doing well on standardized tests like the SAT, by focusing on 
rote or memorizing rather than critical thinking skills, espe- 
cially writing ability, and by not providing them with skills 
in math that would enable them to proceed into higher-order 
mathematics beyond the basics. It is therefore not surprising 
to find that Chicano middle and high school students are 
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tracked into academic subjects that promote their educational 
inec|Lial;ty by not providing them with an educational onvi 
ronment and educational CLirriciiliini that prepare them for 
sludyat tlie poslsecondar\ ' -^vl (Oakes 19H6a. i9H6b;Val 
dixieso 1^)86), \n a sense. C.incano students are exposed to 
educational proevsses with terminal outcomes. 

Segmeftiation 

Tbe elTects From the segmentation of Chicano middle and 
high school students into tracks that promote their educa 
tional inequality have been ohserx'ed as lower self esteem, 
negative feelings toward school, lack of motivation, and high 
absenteeism from classes (Medina 1988). 'Ilie scgmentatii)n 
of Chicano students into low ability irncks also places them 
in a peripheral relationship to a schools distribution of edu 
cational op[")ortunity, 'Fliis peripheral relationship of Chicano 
students in turn enables the school to use school structure 
lo maintain them in a peripheral relationship by arguing that 
(liicano students are either totifitcrcstccl u>tcduL\}bk\ or not 
aca(h*mically m)tir(itc(i Hven the most peripheral Chicano 
students CJiicano gang members are not alienated from 
educational objectives (Schwartz 1989). That is. what alienates 
(>hicano students from educational objectives is the expec 
tatii)ns created for them through school struciiire. Thus, the 
segmentation of (Chicano middle and high school students 
becomes an institutional vel'iiclc legitimating the expectations 
for Chicano students created by school staicture, (^ne of those 
expectations is that (Chicano students will pursue educational 
careers onl\* to the extent that it reproduces their scK'ial clas^ 
position in U.S. scxMcty. that is. that Chicant^ students will 
ac'cept terminal educational outcomes as a basis for defining 
theirc|uality of lilc. 

An educatioftal dilemma 

The concomitant effects of educational isolation and educa 
tionai r-egmentation for Chicano students have been instm 
mental in creating an educational dilemma--an a.armingly 
high dropout rate for Chicano students in high school. As 
shown in table 2. less than half of the Chicano population 
25 years old and older had completed at least four years of 
high school in 1990. Wliile it is difficult to identify a causal 
factor or dimension that accounts for the high dropout rate 
of Chicano high school students, several features of Chicano 
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dropouLs have been idenrified ( Ekstrom et al. 198*^; Haro 
1977b; Hiramo-Nakamishi 1986; Martinez 1986; Steinberg, 
Blinde, and Chan 1984; Valdivicso 1986): low grades, high 
absenteeism and suspension rates, and cn erage. Interestingly, 
each of these features is also found in educational contexts 
characterized by educational isolation and educational seg- 
mentation forChicano students. 

Wliile the high schcK:)l dropout rate is too high For the Chi- 
cane population, it is not a recent phenomenon. Almost 20 
years ago, a re\'iewof Chicano education in the Southwest 
noted: 

While iucmisingly more and more Mexican American youth 
are staying in school, it is true that in the southirestem 
I 'nited States the dropout rate is higher among them than 
among other minorityuojd Anglo youth , . . (Thornburg and 
Grinderl975, pp. 357 58). 

In general since the earl\* 1960s, the high school dropout rate 
for Chicano students has not dropped IkMow 50 percent 
(Manuel 1965; Tliornburg 1974; Tlibarri 1972; US. Commis- 
sion on Civil Rights 19*^2). M a result, high school nonconv 
pletion is a chronic feature in the Chicano population's cdu 
cational condition. 

Continuing educational isolation 

Despite the findings of the U.S. Civil Rights Commission over 
two decades ago regarding the segregation of Chicano stu 
dents in the Southwest, Chicano students remain segregated 
in todays schools. And it appears that the segregation of Chi- 
cano students has increased over the last two decades. In 
1968, for example, about 30 percent of the Chicano students 
in the Southwest attended schools in which they were more 
than 50 percent of the school's enrollment. By 1984. almost 
70 percent of the Chicano students in the Southwest attended 
schools in which nonwhite minorities accounted for over 50 
percent of the total enr(;llment. with 30 percent of those stu 
dents attending schools in which nonwhite minorities were 
more than 90 percent of the total enrollment (Medina 1988; 
Orfield, Montfort. and George 198*7; Omm 1986). A study 
based on an analysis of school enrollment patterns in south 
ern California, where the largest concentration of Chicanos 
in the L'nited Slates is found, noted that: 



High school 
noncompletion 
is a chronic 
feature in the 
Chicano 
poptdation's 
educational 
condition. 
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Between 1970 and J 984, the number of ivhites in the 
schools of typical Latino students dropped from 45 percent 
to 17 percent in Los Angeles County^, from 73 percent to 3 J 
percent in Orange County^ and from 63 percent to 40 per- 
cent in the Riverside and San Bernardino County area . . . 
(Orfield 1989, p. 55). 

Thus, the educational isolation of Chicano students in schools 
continues in general to increase. A context of increasing edu- 
cational isolation will have detrimental effects on any efforts 
focaised on improving the educational outcomes of Chicano 
students — especially when their numbers are growing rapidly. 

The Postsecondary Context for Chicanos 

Chicano students' dropping out of high school has attracted 
considerable attention, even as the impact of a growing Chi- 
cano population is percolating upward toward posLsecondary 
education (Estrada 1988). Observers are concerned that if 
the present rate of high school noncompletion continues in 
the Chicano population and the populoMon of Chicanos aged 
five to 17 increases 30 percent by 2000 jis population experts 
predict, then by 2000 the number of Chicanos who have not 
completed high school will represent a sizable and formidable 
proportion of the Chicano population (Hayes-Bautista, Schink, 
and Chapa 1988; Usdan 1984). By 2000, then, the proportion 
of col lege- educated Chicanos will not increase appreciably. 
By 2000, it is quite likely that the Chicano population will be 
characterized as inadequately and inappropriately educated. 

Entry into postsecondary institutions 

Tlie unequal educational opportunities encountered by Chi- 
canos in U.S. schcx)ls have created a context in which Chicano 
college applicants tend to have lower high school grade ^.oint 
averages and lower scores on standardized tests than their 
white counterparts (Duran 1983; Humphreys 1988). Tabie 
5, for example, shows the contrast in SAT scores between 
college-bound Chicano high school students and other 
college bound high school students by racial and ethnic back 
ground. Relative to the other racial and ethnic groups, average 
SAT scores, both verbal and math, for Chicano students were 
lower than those for white and Asian students. The largest 
relative gains in average SAT scores, both verbal and math, 
between 1975-76 and 1988-89, however, tcx)k place among 
African -American and Chicano students. 
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TABUE5 

AVERAGE SAT SCORES FOR COLLEGE-BOUND 
HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS BY RACE/ETHNICITY 



1975-76 1980-81 1984-85 1988-89 

Verbal* 



iMi Students 


431 


424 


•!31 


427 


vx-hite 


■151 


442 


4^9 


446 


Afrian American 


332 


332 


34n 


351 


Chicano 


3-'l 


3\3 


382 


381 


Asian 


4 k 


397 


404 


409 


Math' 










All Students 


^-2 


466 


'(•'5 


^-6 


Viliite 


493 


483 


490 


491 


African America!! 


354 


362 


3^6 


386 


Chicano 


410 


415 


126 


430 


Asian 


518 


513 


518 


525 


Combined 










All Students 


903 


890 


9vX) 


903 


VCliiie 


9i4 


925 


939 


93"' 


African American 


686 


694 


722 


737 


Chicano 


781 


■"88 


808 


811 


Asian 


°32 


910 


922 


934 



'Possible scores nuige from 200 tci 800. 

Sotdrce: National Center for Education Statistics 1991b. 



Academic survival and continuity 

It is not clear that scores on standardized tests, such as the 
SAT, are \^lid or the sole indicators of how a student will fare 
in college (Lunneborg and Lunneborg 1986; Willie 1987). 
Studies that have examined the retention rate of Chicano col- 
lege students, for example, suggest that personal, nonaca- 
demic qualities, such as self-esteem, leadership ability, and 
community involvement, are better predictors for their per- 
sistence in college than their scores on standardized tests 
( Arbona and Novy 1990; Chacon, Cohen, and Strover 1986; 
Duran 1986; Frazier and DeBlassie 1982; Pennock-Roman 
1988; Young 1992). Studies of Chicanas pursuing graduate 
or professional degrees found that Chicanas identified their 
parents' work ethic, a strong maternal role model, and strong 
emotional support in the family as factors that motivated them 
to complete such degrees (Gandara 1980, 1982). 
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Not only did subjects emphasize the work models o f their 
parents, but they rated hard work and persistence in them- 
selves as characteristics . . . they considered to be substan- 
tially more important than their own ability (G^ndsx^ 1980, 
p. 3). 

Similarly, a study of Chicano academic personnel noted 
three factors underlying respondents' pursuit of a college edu- 
cation: strong family and parental support, the perception of 
college as a personal challenge, and well-defined educational 
goals and interests (Astin and Burciaga 1981). A study of Chi- 
canas who ^>vere enrolled in or had completed a doctoral pro- 
gram noted that the majorit}^ of respondents identified the 
need to do well in college to show gratitude for their par- 
ents' hard work as a critical factor in their college education 
(Cuadraz 1989). 

Unlike middle-ckiss students, whose attainment of postsec- 
ondary education is perceived as a continuation of their 
parents' achievements and lifestyle, for these Chicanas, 
acquiring an education instead represented the opportunity 
to take advantage of opportunities their parents had not 
bad. It meant doing ''good'' by the sacrifices their parents 
had made in order for ih^m to have better opportunities 
(Cuadraz 1989. p. 12). 

These studies suggest that, to understand the educational 
pursuits of Chicano students at the postsecondary level, one 
must examine contextual dimensions like the family support 
network rather than traditional features, such as scores on 
standardized tests and high school GPA— which is not to say 
that standardized tests and high school GPA are not important 
dimensions in the educational process. Rather, to understand 
Chicanos* pursuit of a postsecondary education, one must 
examine nontraditional factors that motivate students to over- 
come their educational inequality and result in their com- 
pletion of a college degree (Cortese 1992a; Fiske 1988; Ma- 
drid 1988; Vasquez 1982). 

The postsecondary pipeline 

It has become increasingly difficult to isolate the results of 
Chicanos' postsecondary education, because "Chicano'' has 
been incorporated into general descriptors of the ethnic pop- 
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TABLE 6 

SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS OF CHICANO STUDENTS 
IN INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 



Enrollment by Type of Institution Enrollment' (Fail 1988) 
Public 

Four-Year 36.8% 

T^vo-Year 63.2% 

Private 

Four-Year 99-9% 

IVvo-Year 0.1% 

Associate Degrees* Bachelor^s Degrees* Doctoral Degrees* 

Degrees Earned by Field of Study (1986-87) (1986-87) (1987-88) 

Education 28% 26% 33% 

Physical Sciences 5% 5% 10% 

Social Sciences P% 34% 25% 

* Estimated 60 percent of Hispanic population. 
Source: National Center for Education Statistics 1991c. 



ulation, such as "Hispaiiic" (Mufioz 1989). The inclusion of 
Chicano students in the category ''Hispanic'' has resulted in 
a lack of reliable data sets for Chicano students^ postsecondary 
work (Olivas 1979, 1982, 1984). In an attempt to extrapolate 
postsecondary educational data for Chicano students, re- 
searchers have used a population estimate based on the pro- 
portionate representation of the Chicano population within 
the Hispanic population (Astin 1982; Astin >;and Burciaga 1981). 

While this approach proNdc-. s the researcher with an approx- 
imate set of baseline data for Chicano students at the post- 
secondary level, one must be cautious when interpreting the 
representativeness of the Chicano student population. In par- 
ticular, the number of Chicano students at the postsecondary 
level might not be comparable to the Chicano population's 
proportionate representation in the Hispanic population. If 
the educational outcomes presented in table 3 are reliable 
and accurate, then the number of Chicano students at the 
postsecondary level extrapolated from the number of Hispanic 
students at the postsecondary level will overestimate rather 
than underestimate the population of Chicano students. That 
is, a population estimate based on a ratio is more likely to 
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overestimate a population, as it includes a wider range of per- 
sons in its estimate because they are expected to exist. 

Given these conceptual limitations for the data in table 6, 
c)ne can make tw^o general observations about postsecondar\' 
Chicano students. First, the majority' of Chicane college stu- 
dents in fall 1988 were enrolled at two-year public colleges 
(de los Santos 1978; de los Santos, Montemayor, and Solis 
1983; Olivas 1979). In (*ontrast, almost all Chicano students 
enrolled in private institutions were in four-year colleges. Sec- 
ond. Chicano students tended to earn degrees in two areas: 
education and the scxial sciences (Brown et al. 1980; Chacon 
1982; de los Santos 1984; Gandara 1986; Olivas 1979; Thomas 
1992). 

Summaiy 

Tlie Chicano population faces an educational crisis. Educa- 
tional outcomes for Chicanos lag behind those of other racial 
and ethnic populations in the United Stales, and educational 
isolation continues to be a salient feature in Chicanes' edu- 
cational outcomes. The increasing isolation of Chicano stu- 
dents in tiie IIS. school s\'stem and their segmentation in sec- 
ondarv' schools into low ability tracks could contribute to an 
alarmingly high dropout rate from secondarv' schools. To eval 
uate the persistence of Chicanos in postsecondary sch(X)ls, 
one must examine nontraditional factors, such as family net- 
works, instead of relying soIeK* on standardized test scores 
or high schoc^l GPAs, 
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CHICANOS' ACCESS TO HIGHER EDUCATION 



Chia-no students' participation in U.S. institutions of higher 
learning has a long but obscure history. From the early days 
of los caltfomioszi Santa Clara College in the 1850s to the 
turbulent experiences of Chicane students at the University 
of California-Berkeley in the 1960s to the debates about polit* 
ical correctness and ideological conflicts of the 1990s, Chi- 
canos have been underrepresented in U.S. colleges and uni- 
versities (Leon and McNeill 1985; McKevitt 1990-91). During 
the last century, access to institutions of higher education has 
improved for Chicano students as a result of numerous civil 
rights acts, the struggles of Chicano and Chic^ana students, fac- 
ulty, and community members for programs and centers rel- 
evant to Chicanos, and progressive institutional initiatives and 
responses to provide equal educational opportunity. This sec- 
tion discusses the Chicano student movement and its rela- 
tionship to higher education, affirmative action and support 
practices for students, the development of departments, pro- 
grams, and centers in Chic^ano studies, and Chicanos* edu- 
cational achievement. 

The Chicano Student Movement and Higher Education 

The Chicano student movement of the 1960s and early 1970s 
traces its roots to the conflict that emerged between the United 
States and Mexico during the middle of the last century. The 
racial and ethnic dynamics set in motion by the Spaniards 
three centuries earlier were significantly altered by the 
American-Mexican V7ar of 1846 to 1848. The takeover of the 
northern half of Mexico by the United States resulted in the 
political and economic displacement of those Mexicans who 
remained on their native lands. Their descendants, Mexican 
Americans, were raised, scKialized, and constrained as 
members of a subordinate group within a racial societ>^ 

During the 1960s, the racial situation in the United States 
exploded into widespread civil unrest involving members 
of ethnic minority groups and the dominant group. African- 
Americans, Chicanos, Native Americans, and other oppressed 
groups called for changes in U.S. society that would include 
other U.S. citizens in economic, political, and cultural achieve- 
ment. The Chicano student movement included mostly high 
school and college students and faculty; it was most intense 
in California, although its impact was felt throughout the 
Southwest and the Midwest (Gomez-Quinofies 1978). The 
movement was part of the youth rebellion that became a sig- 
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nificant political force in the 196()s but was distinct in artic 
Lilatin^ an ethnic identity for Mexican Anicricans and the 
needs of their coninninitics (Muno/ 1989). 

MEChA 

Amied with an ideolog\' of nationalism, 1:1 /^kin ^spiritual do 
AztkiH, and 1:1 Plan cU* Santa Barbara, Chicane > students, fac- 
ulty, and coinmunity nicnihers worked to imj-jrove Mexican 
Americans' access to colleges ami uni\*ersities in California 
and to increase the relevance of the eLirrieiila for Chicano 
ct)mmLinities. Iu)llowing a conference c^rgani/eti by the Chi 
cano Coordinating Coiineil on Higher Kducation (CCHFJ at 
Santa Barbara, California, in spring 1969, Chicano student 
t)rgani/alii)ns began to adopt the name 1:1 Morini/ento lista 
(Ikifiti! Chicano ch Aztkin ( MF.ChA ), 

MiiChA and cHher Chicano student c^rgani/ations were 
instrumentai in the establishment of Chicano studies and 
Mexican American academic and lesearch inv-s and student 
support programs at colleges and universiti<.\s /. iroughout the 
countiy. Chicano students pressured uni'^vrsits facuky and 
officials to supplement the curriculum with courses un Chi- 
canos and to implement recruitment anei retendvni programs 
targeting (^hicanos. 'loday, NtFChA chapters organize statewide 
and national meetings and conferences that (ocus on the sta 
lus of Chicanos and their relationship to I'.S. institutions. \n 
atlditii)n, MEC^hA units hold student meetings as part of the 
annual conference c)f the National Association for Chicano 
Studies, the official professional organization for Chicano 
studies. 

More recently, the 1 lispanic Association of Colleges anc 
I 'niversities ( l lAvU * ) has emerged as a strong voice articu 
lating the educational needs of Chicanos and other hispanic 
populations. This organization is comprised mostly of admin- 
istrators from colleges anti universities with significatit 
iHimbers of Hispanic aiul Uitino stuilents. While (Chicano stu 
dents might no longer have a strong inlluence on the rela 
tionship between Chicanos and higher education, the first 
significant group of (Chicanos to have served careers in higher 
education is beginning to exert its own influence. 

Chicanos, civil rights, mui higher education 

N'iolations of Cihicanos' ci\'il rights by institutions of higher 
cducatitMi were not highly ex ident before the 1950s, mostly 
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Ixvaiisc of idcologs- and the ciinnilativc effects of the I '.S. 
eckieational system. The "society of affluence" was not prin 
cipally concerned with racisn^ and discrimination in the pixst- 
war years. Sputnik and other aciiiex enients in space were cen- 
tral icons in tlie countr\\s consciousness, not the poverty and 
educational inequality of Chieanos. Farly in the 1960s, Chi- 
canos did not make it out of high schools in acceptable 
numbers, and they certainly did not arrive at the gates of the 
Ivon- Tower in visible numbers, huleed, the relationship 
between Chicanos and institutions of higher education was 
so well hidden thai it did not even begin to receive systematic 
scholarly treatment until later in the 1960s. 

Student movements in the Tnited States seemed to peak 
in 1968, the year that thousands of Mexican American students 
walked out of classes and sch.ools. charging the\- were victims 
of discrimination and protesting the failure of the VS. edu- 
cation system to meet their educational needs (Gome/ 
Quinones \T'>^\ Muno/ 1989). Students cited several discrim- 
inatoiT practices: prohibiting the use of Spanish on school 
grounds, the disproportionate placement of Mexican American 
children in classes for the educable mentally retarded (EMR), 
the absence of l-lnglish language programs for Spanish 
s|K*aking students, and the lack of courses on Mexican Amer 
icans (I'.S. Commission on Civil Rights 19"'2). 

Language ami cultural discrimination 

Discriminator)' practices based on language and cultural dif 
ferences were curtailed somewhat by the VS. Department 
of 1 leatth, Fxlucation. and >Xel[are (HEVi') in 19':'0, when it 
called for steps to rectifv* "language deficiencies^^ and an end 
to placement in E.MR classes on the basis of skills in the 
English language. In 19"^0, funds were appropriated under 
Title \'ll of the Elementan' and Secondaiy Education Act of 
1968 for the development and implementation of bilingual 
education programs targeting k)w income children with 
limited skill in speaking English (Grant and Goldsmith 19"'9; 
Leibowii/ 1980; Plastino 19''9). And as a result of several legal 
suits against school districts, new guidelines for i)lacement 
in EMR classes were established recjuiring parental approval 
(California Advisoiy Committee 19'^"'). 

For higher education, change was the result of the direct 
action taken by Chicano students and faculty, progressive leg 
islation, and progressive institutional policies (Muiioz 1989 X 
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Having been the source of much of the criticism of social 
injustice, institutions of higher learning themselves became 
the targets of intense pressure by Chicanos ancfthicanas 
(Lopez, Madrid-Barela, and Macias 1976). Institutional 
responses included establishing criteria that would allow insti- 
tutions to give special consideration to applicants of racial 
and ethnic minorities and thereby provide increased access 
through special admissions programs. 

Tlie Civil Rights Act of 1964 prohibited discrimination on 
the basis of race, color, religion, or national origin in voting 
rights, places of public accommodations, and employment. 
It also established procedures whereby authorities would con- 
sider grievances, extended the life of the Commission on Civil 
Rights, established the Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission to investigate discriminatory employment practices 
and the Community Relations Service to help resolve com- 
munit>' disputes alleging discrimination, and empowered the 
Department of Justice to undertake legal proceedings to bring 
about social improvement. In this context of scx:ial and insti- 
tutional change, affirmative action emerged as a controversial 
mechanism for s(Kial change. 

Affirmative action 

Affirmative action, as a means of undoing past wrongs, is 
rooted in the National Uibor Relations Act of 1935, where it 
described an employer's duty to undo past wrongs against 
union organizers and members by rehiring workers termi- 
nated for union activity and by establishing fair policies rel- 
ative to workers and free elections. In I96l, President John 
F. Kennedy issued Executive Order No. 10925, calling for 
employers to ''take affirmative action to ensure that applicants 
are employed, and that employees are treated during employ- 
ment, without regard to their race, creed, color, or national 
origin" (quoted in Sowell 1980, p. 1311)- This executive order 
called for employers receiving federal contracts to ensure 
equality of opportunity through affirmative action. 

Tliis policy was reaffirmed in 1965 by President Lyndon B. 
Johnson, whose Executive Order No. 11375 required employ- 
ers receiving federal government contracts greater than 
$10,000 to practice affirmative action. Tlie Office of Federal 
Contract Compliance (OFCC) was established within the 
Department of Labor in 1966 to monitor the specifications 
of President Johnson's order. The OFCC delegated its author- 
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it\' to several other federal aj^eneies. and in 1969 
initiated a review of affirmative action compliance by the City 
University of New York. In 19''2, HEW issued its Higher Edu- 
cation Guidelines to presidents of affected colleges and uni- 
versities throughout tiie country*. 

The guidelines called for witten affirmative action policy, 
dissemination of institutional policies, appointment of Equal 
Employment Opportunity officers, collection and anal>'sis of 
data relating to women and racial and ethnic minorities, devel 
opment of mechanisms to correct deficiencies, and submis 
sion of annual reports to the Office for Civil Rights in HE>X'. 
As affirmative action practices became institutionalized in 
areas of employment, colleges and universities increasingly 
applied the notion to .students, giving rise to student affirma- 
tive action programs that gave students of racial and ethnic 
minorities preferential treatment in admi,ssion to a limited 
number of slots. 

Marco De Funis, a .student at the University of NX'ashington 
Liw School, and Allan Bakke, a student at the University of 
California Davis, challenged these practices, however, through 
legal suits in 1971 and 1974, re.specti\'ely (Eastland and Ben- 
nett 1979; Livingston 1979). Both plaintiffs charged reverse 
discrimination when the universities rejected them while at 
the same time admitting racial and ethnic minority applicants 
with lower qualifications. Tlie U.S. Supreme Court dismissed 
the De case in ]9':^4 on .he grounds that the issue was 
moot because De Funis, who had been admitted pending final 
resolution of the case, wius about to be graduated. In 1978 
in the Bakke Cdsc, however, the U.S. Supreme Court declared 
that quotas are unconstitutional and ordered that Bakke be 
admitted. At the same time, the Court ruled that admi.ssions 
programs that take race into account are acceptable. Tlie 
debate over affirmatix^e action and reverse discrimination con- 
tinues to rage in the 1990s. 



The collective 
struggle for 
equaUty 
receded in 
influence as 
economic 
recession and 
international 
issues took 
center stage. 



Institutions* response 

California took the lead among stales in 19"'4. when the Cali 
fornia legislature passed Assembly Concurrent Resolution 
(ACR) 151, calling upon institutions of higher education to 
prepare and implement plans that would address and over- 
come "ethnic, economic, and sexual underrepresentation in 
the makeup of the student bodies of institutions of public 
higher education as compared to the general ethnic, eco 
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nomic, and sexual composition of recent California high 
school graduates" (quoted in California State Universit)' and 
Colleges 1978, p, 1). Over the years, other states have also 
contended with the problematic relationship between insti- 
tutions of higher education and ethnic rriinorit)' groups. 

Once admitted, minoilty students presented new problems 
in retention for the institutions, and academic and student 
support services were forced to adjust to the demands gener- 
ated by the educational needs of the "new" students. Many 
institutions implemented specific programs designed to 
address the problems faced by minority college students. Like 
that for admissions, however, the trend to establish programs 
addressing minorit)' students' needs had begun to decline 
by the close of the 1970s under the impact of reverse discrim- 
ination. Through most of the 1980s, under President Reagan, 
the needs of Chicanos and other oppressed groups declined 
in priority and funding. The collective struggle for equality 
recede., in influence as economic recession and international 
issues u)ok center stage. 

Chicano models for educational access 

Chicano models for academic success in colleges and uni- 
versities stem from El Plan de Santa Barbara (Chicano Coov- 
dinating Council 1969). Three principles guide the model 
presented in that document: 

1. Tlie number of qualified Chicano students should deter- 
mine the allocation of funds to programs instead of funds' 
determining the number of Chicano students enrolled, 

or adequate funding. 

2. Colleges and universities should include Chicauos in rates 
that correspond to their proportion of the population 
within a specific geographical area, or proportional 
representation. 

3. Programmatic efforts to recruit and retain Chicano students 
'4nd faculty must be driven and controlled by Chicano stu- 
dents, administrators, employees, faculty, and community' 
people, or Chicano self-determination. 

Tlie language in El Plan de Santa Barbara describing the 
relationship betv^^een Chicaiios and institutions of higher 
learning resonates with the spirit of affirmative action as 
framed within the National Labor Relations Act and Executive 
Orders 10925 and 11375. 
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Given the traditional and systemic indifference, even hos- 
tility, of higher education to Chicanos, institutions must 
never assume that Chicanes must first seek them out (Chi- 
cano Coordinating Council 1969, p. 26). 

The plan suggests a proactive position on the part of the insti- 
tution, but one that places the program in the hands of Chi- 
canos themselves. Combined with the principles of adequate 
funding and proportional representation, this position places 
responsibility on institutions of higher learning to provide 
Chicanos with funds and resources to operate programs tar- 
geting Chicano students for recruitment, retention, and pro- 
gram completion to increase their level of educational 
achievement. 

A continuing struggle 

Despite some in al gains in the early 1970s, Chicanos, nearly 
25 years later, c inue to face funding problems, are severely 
underrepresented (although less so at some community col- 
leges in the Southwest), and continue to struggle for authority 
and control of Chicano- related programs. Over the years, f.ew 
plans for improving the status of Chicanos in higher education 
have been developed. In 1984, for example, the Arizona Asso- 
ciation of Chicanos for Higher Education (AACHE) put forth 
its Action Plan for Chicano Higher Education in Arizona. The 
difference between it and the Santa Barbara plan is that the 
Santa Barbara plan addresses Chicanos and the Arizona plan 
addresses state government units and institutions, including 
colleges and universities. 

Like many other Chicano higher education plans of the 
1980s, the Arizona plan assesses the status of Chicanos and 
other minorities at colleges and universities in that state. Cen- 
tral to the view presented in the plan was the notion that rap- 
idly changing demographics requires quick adjustment on 
the part of institutions to provide appropriate postsecondar>^ 
education to ethnic minorities. The Arizona plan includes 
institutional plans for six colleges and universities, which 
identify problems in the areas of research, faculty recruitment 
and retention, student recruitment, program and curriculum 
developm^^nt, and community involvement. The plan also 
includes specific recommendations for improvements in 
each area. 
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Chicanos in other stages also continued to press for 
incre-^^^d access and support programs to improve their edu* 
cational attainment. The Colorado AsscKiation of Chicanos 
in Higiier Education, for instance, in its conference report The 
Challenge of the Future ( 1983) pointed to problems in recruit- 
ment and retention, curricula, financial aid, and representation 
for Chicanos on governing boards of institutions of higher 
learning. Within the University of Colorado, the Faculty^ 
Senate s Minority Affairs Committee (1987) also pointed to 
problems in these areas, calling for the establishmeiit of an 
office of Dean of Minorit)^ Affairs at each of the university's 
campuses as a means of bringing greater coherence to the 
\'arious programs addressing the educational problems faced 
by minority students. During the early part of the 1980s, Chi- 
canos and other minority groups at some institutions of higher 
learning attempted to extend the institutional power of 
minority-related programs by seeking deanships of minority 
affairs. Institutional leadership, however, has been \^eiy' reluc- 
tant to share this type of power with ethnic minorities. 

Student Affirmative Action 

"oiuucnt a?irmative action" is rooted in the responses of Cali- 
fornia colleges and universities to the demands that racial and 
ethnic minorities be represented proportionally in the ranks 
of students. Efforts in the 1870s by the University of California 
to enroll Mexican American students as a means of augment- 
ing the student body were short-lived (I.eon and McNeill 
1985). It was not until the tui moil of the 1960s that colleges 
and univeisities in California and throughout the country 
began to implement pro^^rams that targeted Chicanos for 
enrollment on the basis that the ethnic group was under- 
represented. Informal practices began in the early 1960s, as 
some institutions led the pace. Tlie University of California, 
for example, established its Educational Opportunity Program 
in 1964, later supplementing it with the Student Affirmative 
Action Program (University of California 1985). By academic 
year 1967-68, for example, five out of 19 California state insti- 
tutions of higher education had established programs to pro- 
\'ide educational opportunities for minorities (California State 
University and Colleges 1978). One year later, all but one of 
the state campuses had such programs. Tlie California leg- 
islature recognized these educational opportunity^ programs 
in 1969, although the governor subsequently vetoed the bill 
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recognizing it. Nonetheless, state institutions continued the 
programs through the internal reallocation of resources. 

By the mid-1970s, over 40,000 ^'disadvantaged students** 
had been enrolled through educational opportunity programs 
operating at the various California institutions, which provided: 

. . . support senices as well as special admission to disad- 
vantaged students to assist them to j\. ^<ction successfully 
in the collegiate environment. Each program [offered] 
recruitment and college advising summer programs, admis- 
sions assistance, financial aid, and academic support ser- 
vices, including diagnostic testing orientation, tutoring 
study skills, and uriting and mathematics labs Personal 
and career counseling [were] also available {CdWiomvA 
State University and Colleges 1978, p. 14). 

At the Universiry of California, student affirmative action 
"[consisted] of several interrelated programs working with 
targeted students from junior high school through the under- 
graduate years'' (University of California 1985, p. 24). The pro- 
grams included the Immediate Outreach Program, the Part- 
nership Program, academic support ser\nces for university 
undergraduates. University Partners, and the Academic Enrich 
ment Program. These and other similar programs, although 
greatly affected by fiscal and ideological problems throughout 
the 1980s, have provided excellent models for other colleges 
and universities throughout the country. It is through these 
programs that thousands of Chicano students have been re- 
cruited into and retained at institutions of higher education. 

Entrance requirements and access 

The debate surrounding the admission of racial and ethnic 
minorities centers on the relevance of admission criteria used 
by institutions of higher learning. In the Santa Barbara plan, 
Chicanos call for the use of culturally relevant criteria when 
considering Chicanos and Chicanas for admission to colleges 
and universities, seeing such tests and indicators as necessary 
to accurately assess the potential of Chicano students. Further, 
Chicanos call for the use of broader criteria when evaluating 
applicants, including evaluating recommendations from non 
traditional sources (other than teachers, counselors, and so 
on) and conducting personal interview's to establish a sub- 
jective sense of the applicant's motivation, ability^ and back- 
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j^round. And Cliicanos say tliat Chicanos themselves should 
decide about Cliicano applicants, because "only people that 
relate to and understand the background of the Chicano stu- 
dent can satisfactorily make such a subjective inter|")retatioiV' 
(Chicano Coordinating Council 1969, p. 27). Since the i960s, 
Chicano applicants not meeting regular admission criteria for 
California higher education institutions "ha\'e been screened 
on the basis of one or more subjectix'e alternative admission 
criteria in addition to grades and test scores*' (California State 
University and Colleges 1978, p. 2"') 

Many of the reports stemniing from Chicano and minority 
organizations continue to criticize standardized tests and other 
traditional criteria as the bases for admitting Chicano students 
to colleges and universities. In 198:', the Minority Affairs Com- 
mittee of the Faculty Senate at the University of Colorado 
recommended that traditional admission criteria be rex'iewvd 
criticalK' and that greater emphasis be placed on *'a broader 
range of information about the students." 

Issues of access are related not only to admissions but also 
to recruitment practices of institutions and their socMocultural 
climates, including the lack of sufficient Chicano faculty and 
staff. Despite the implementation of aggressive recruitment 
programs, including precollegiate and financial aid program.s, 
rapid grcn\th in the number of Chicano students in univer- 
sities peaked in the mid-UPOs, although their enrollment rates 
have increased slowly since ihm. \n the 1980s, recessions and 
economic woes throughout the countiy began to affect the 
budgets of colleges and universities, with monies allocated 
to minority-related programs decreasing. As institutions of 
higher learning attempted to deal with financial problems, 
minority related programs frequently became targeted 
for cuts. 

Financial assistance and access 

S(XMoeconomic status is a factor that is highly correlated with 
college admission. Because Chicanos as a group are concen 
trated in lower socioeconomic positions, they frequently need 
financial assistance to enroll in college, especially as the costs 
of a college education have soared during the past tAvo 
decades. Indeed, young Chicanos and Chicanas toda\' might 
feel that they cannot possibly afford a (*ollege education and 
consequentU- not prepare themseh'es academically to take 
ad\'antage of available opportunities. 



Beginning with the National Defense Education Act (NDEA) 
of 1958. sometimes see. . ..s tiie countr\-\s response to Sptitnik, 
federal aid to students increased opportunities for college 
enrollment. Despite the rhetoric of "defense"' and ''national 
security/' the act was the nation's First major educational mea- 
sure. It provided financial aid to both institutions of higher 
education and college students. Grants in aid were made avail- 
able to state schools, and graduate fellowships and student 
loans were made available to college students. These pro- 
grams provided financial support to many minority students 
for the first time in U.S. histor\'. 

Five \-ears later, the Higher Education Act of 1963 provided 
for the expansion of college facilities to meet increasing 
demands. Two years later, t\vo immensely important federal 
acts relating to education were passed: the Elementar\' and 
Secondar\'. Education Act of 19(n and the Higher Education 
Act of 1965. The former provided federal aid to school districts 
with si/able enrollments of children from low-income fam- 
ilies, and the latter provided, among other things, federal aid 
to students through fellowships, scholarships, work stud\' pro- 
grams, and guaranteed low- interest loans ( I^ng and Ford 1990). 

'Hie Higher Education Act of 196S and its numerous amend 
ments over the years have provided for a multitude of pro- 
grams, including Operation Success Special Serxices Program, 
Tilent Search. Upward Hound, Basic Education Opportunity 
Grants (later called Pell Grants), Perkins lx)an Program, State 
Student Incentive Grant Program, Guaranteed Student U)an 
Program (also known as the Stafford lx)an Program), Supple 
mental Educational Opportunity Grant Program, College 
Work Study Program, and Parent Ix)ans for Undergraduate Stu- 
dents Program, 'lliese programs were iiitended to increase 
college opportunities for economically disadvantaged and 
middle class .students. In addition, numerous other agencies 
began to provide financial .support to minority college .slu 
dents, including the Ford Eoundatk)n. PEW Foundation, 
National lasiitute for Mental Health, and Nalkmal HLspanic 
Scholarship Fund. 

During the 19H0s, however, many of the federalK funded 
programs targeting members of protected cla.s.ses for .sen ices 
and a.ssislance came under attack b\' the Reagan and Bush 
admini.stratkms (Jackson 1990; .St. John and NocM 1989). The 
Reagan admini.stration. for instaiice, is remembered for its cut. 
slash, and trim approach to federal .spending. Under the ide 
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ology of ^ reducing the deficit" and "balancing the budget," 
it repeatedly recommended to Congress to cut student aid 
programs and spending on higher education. Although Con> 
gress did not alv. ys agree, federal spending for student aid 
and higher education decreased considerably as a percentage 
of total federal outlays during the 1980s. 

B)/ the 1990s, the federal financial aid complex oi ib;-* 1960s 
and 1970s targeting disadvantaged students had been sub- 
stantially unraveled. Social security student benefits were 
phased out, institutions with high defeult rates on student 
loans (often historically black colleges and institutions with 
high concentrations of Chicanos) were removed from the Staf- 
ford Loan Program, and federal monies were shifted from stu- 
dent aid to research and development. Today, financial need 
continues to serve as a major barrier for Chicanos and Chi- 
canas seeldng a college education, and the problem is exac- 
erbated as institutions raise their fees and tuitions to offset 
inflationary costs and reductions in state funding. P-irhaps the 
greatest barriers to financial aid programs for Chicano students 
are their embeddedness in an ideological struggle over 
achievement and equity (Olivas 1984) and major problems 
in the distribution of funds. 

Social and academic support services and access 

The framers of the Santa Barbara plan saw support programs 
as crucial for increasing educational gains among Chicanes 
and Chicanas. Support programs would establish ' a stable 
academic, political, and financial base for Chicano students'* 
(Chicano Coordinating Council 1969, p. 32). In contrast, reme- 
dial and compensatory programs would "alter the student fs] 
to conform to a prescribed norm of academic and so-ciai 
behavior*' (p. 32) rather than provide relevant educaiional 
experiences. Such support programs would require the devel 
opment of new structures and processes not found at iristi- 
tutions of higher education. Chicano student organtzatiou.. 
were given the task of ensuring that support programs pro- 
vided services that were direaly relevant to the educational 
needs of Chicano students. 

The Santa Barbara plan recommended orientation programs 
that would address issues of cultural identity; provide aca- 
demic support, and encourage achievement. It noted that stu- 
dent support programs— counseling, tutoring, legal, health, 
housing, transportation, library, financial, and career coun- 
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seling services— needed to change to be more relevant to 
the needs of Chicano students. Rather than changing Chicano 
students to function in an "American" college setting, U.S. 
colleges and universities needed to change to meet the edu- 
cational needs of Chicano students. The premise underlying 
the view in the Santa Barbara plan is that the larger societ}^ 
and its institutions had imposed a negative self-image on Chi- 
canos, who, despite their ability to perform well in college, 
needed strong reinforcement and encouragement. 

Colleges and universities responded by establishing an array 
of student support programs. Numerous precoUegiate, 
summer bridge, orientation, academic support, and social sup- 
port organizations were developed and implemented. They 
varied in terms of institutions' financial support, the degree 
of control Chicanos and Chicanas had in the operation of the 
programs, and their relative permanence. California tended 
to lead the country in the recruitment and retention of Chi- 
canos at its colleges and universities, and the University of 
California, in particular, was ver>^ aggressive. Others, like the 
University' of Colorado, lagged by several years in man>- pro- 
grams. It was not until the late 1980s, for instance, that pre- 
coUegiate programs were established at Colorado campuses. 
In all, many Chicano students benefited from the services 
offered by the programs at many colleges and universities. 

Despite numerous gains in educational attainment among 
Chicano college students during the 1970s, however, achie\'e- 
ment tended to remain low, with the percentage of Chicano 
students receiving postsecondary degrees remaining in the 
single digits to the present. The attacks on programs for 
minorities throughout the country' during the 1980s created 
a crisis in the relationship betv^'een Chicanos and institutions 
of higher learning. The high dropout rate among Chicano high 
school students exacerbated the situatk)n. as did the nativistic 
movements among "Americans/^ The rise of conser\'atism 
during the 1980s produced a strategy of political correctness 
that continues to challenge multicuituralism, bilingual edu- 
cation, and pluralist values. 

The Development of Chicano Studies 

Units in Chicano studies range from academic programs to 
departments to research centers (Martinez. 1990). Chicano 
studies were first esuiblished at U.S. colleges and uni\'ersities 
during the late 1960s as a direct result of the struggles of Chi- 
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cano students, faculty, and community members (Munoz 
1989; Sanchez 1974). The units have experienced both calm 
and turbulent times, enjoying periods of significant interest 
from students and surviving fiscally induced institutional reor- 
ganizations. Over the past quai'ter century, units in Chicano 
studies have promoted the enrollment of Chicano students, 
developed and made available Chicano-based curricula, pro- 
vided research and publishing support to faculty members 
and students, and sen/ed as a nexus for communications of 
Chicano-related activities. 

Chicano studies, as envisioned by Chicano supporters, 
would bring the knowledge of the Ivory Tower to bear on 
the problems facing Chicano communities. Chicano studies 
would contribute to the liberation of Chicaro barrios ^nd 
puebloshy providing resources for colleaive self-refleaion 
and problem solving, Instead, over the years they have been 
forced to wrestle with problems of legitimacy, autonomy, 
financial resources, and intragroup conflia, and they have yet 
to establish the relationship with Chicano communities that 
once inspired them, Still, they have provided the first signif- 
icant group of Chicano and Chicana scholars in the history 
of the ethnic group. Collective self-refleaion has yielded many 
new theoretical avenues by which to study Chicanos as a dis- 
tinct ethnic group, one with its own sources of cultural energy 
and history, 

Philosophical and social ohjecttves 

The principal view underlying the establishment of Chicano 
studies programs in colleges and universities held that these 
institutions can be sources of major change in society. Indeed, 
the universities were seen as latent agents of change whose 
resources, especially knowledge, could be used to transform 
the socioeconomic conditions oppressing Chicano commu- 
nities. The liberation of Chicano communities from Anglo- 
American society v/as the cornerstone of the ideology of Chi- 
cano studies. This pragmatic view of institutions of higher 
learning guided the establishment of most Chicano studies 
programs in the late 1960s, and institutions responded by 
establishing an array of structural units with more or less 
power and autonomy. 

The intellectual direction for Chicano studies came from 
the work of Don Octavio Romano and his students at the Uni- 
versity of Califomia-Berkele)'. Tluough ElGrito: The Journal 
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of Mexican American Thought, Romano and his students 
broke the intellectual hegemony that Anglo-American scholars 
held on the study and portrayal of Mexican Americans. 
Romano and other intellectuals of his day argued that social 
science was politically linked to an ideology of oppression 
that espoused assimilation and acculturation (Martinez 1990). 
The social science literature before the development of Chi- 
cano studies supported racist stereotypes of Mexican Amer- 
icans as ahistorical, fatalistic beings who must adopt Anglo- 
American cultural praaices. It was Chicano studies that began 
with the assumption that Chicanos were active, creative beings 
with a common culture and collective consciousness who 
were forced to survive hostile social conditions. In their strug- 
gle, Chicanos generate the historical process, create and re- 
create forms of community, and generate collective experien- 
ces that serve as guideposts in the stmggle against adversity. 
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NACS 

The founders of the National Association for Chicano Studies 
(NACS), the official professional association for Chicano stud- 
ies, held the same viewpoint. Established in 1973, the orga- 
nization holds annual conferences that bring Chicano and 
Chicana scholars from throughout the country to present 
results of research and studies on Chicano communities. The 
organization also serves as a valuable mechanism of social- 
ization for students who attend the conference and participate 
every year. Many Chicano graduate students present their first 
professional paper at the NACS conference, while others make 
their first professional presentations. 



Change in the curricuJa 

The establishment of Chicano ^udies as inte:disciplinar\' aca- 
demic units resulted in the development of many new^ courses 
on Chicanos and Chicanas. The roots of these units, however, 
are found in the first set of courses offered at Anglo-American 
colleges and universities. The first Chicano studies courses 
were offered at California colleges and universities in fall 

1968, and, by the early 1970s, many colleges and universities 
throughout the Southwest and the Midwest had established 
Chicano studies programs and regularly offered courses 

in Chicano studies. 
By the time El Plan cle Santa Barbara v^^^s presented in 

1969, courses on Chicanos and Mexican Americans had 
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already been taught at many institutions, especially in Cali- 
fornia. The plan contained program and course models, argu- 
ing that Chicano studies could be most effective as depart- 
ments. The curriculum offered through such departments 
would "take into account the Chicano student's especial psy- 
chological, social, and intellectual needs" (Chicano Coordi- 
nating Council 1969, p. 44). Chicano studies curricula would 
contain lower- and upper-division courses, elaborated in 
accordance with faculty appointments. The curriculum would 
be organized into three broad areas of study; humanities, 
social sciences, and education. Core requirements would 
include disciplines within each area, and, at the lower divi- 
sion, culture and communications would be emphasized to 
affirm identity' and to develop a deep appreciation for cultural 
heritage. Upper-division curricula would be organized around 
required sur\'e\- courses from histor>^ economics, psv•cholog>^ 
sociolog\', literature and folklore, politics, and education. The 
curricula had (and continue to have) two aims: ( 1) to provide 
a socially relevant education that prepares Chicano students 
to ser\^e the needs of Chicano communities, and (2) to 
develop an increased appreciation for cultural heritage among 
all students, thereby enriching the total socierv'. 

The integration of Chicano studies programs and centers 
within institutions of higher education, however, has been 
marginal. In 1993, students at the Universirv' of California- 
Los Angeles marched, rallied, and fasted in an effort to have 
Chicano studies upgraded to departmental status (Rodriguez 
1993). The result was an agreement to establish the Cesar 
Chavez Center for Interdisciplinary Instruction in Chicana and 
Chicano Studies as part of a broader array of centers for inter- 
disciplinary^ instruction (CCIA News 1993). While the outcome 
seems to ensure the stabilirv' of Chicana and Chicano studies 
at UCIA it is a compromise that maintains Chicanos and Chi- 
canas in marginal positions with regard to academic 
departments. 

Students' achievement 

Educational achievement among Chicanos must be under- 
stood historically and statistically; that is, the changes that 
occurred during the 1960s in the relationship between Chi- 
canos and institutions of higher education have both a polit- 
ical and a numerical significance. First, as a result of the edu- 
cational opportunities made available to racial and ethnic 
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minorities in this country in the 1960s, the first significant 
number of Chicano intellectuals came into existence. Chicano 
students, for the first time, were afforded opportunities for 
graduate education that culminated in doctoral or professional 
degrees. 

Chicanos, the "forgotten people," have never had federally 
supported colleges and universities dedicated to their edu- 
cation and intellectual growth. During the 1940s and 1950s, 
the number of Mexican American scholars was quite small, 
and when colleges and universities began demanding them, 
there were not enough <.o fill the positions created by the Chi- 
cano student movement. The gap created many opportunities 
for teaching, research, and administration for Chicanos and 
Chicanas without doctoral degrees in hand. They were, how- 
ever, the persons most informed about the needs and prob- 
lems of the Chicano community and the most able to develop 
relevant curricula, research projects, and support programs. 

Statistically, Chicano students' achievement improved both 
absolutely and rei^avely. In the 1960s, Chicano youth began 
to attend colleges and universities in substantially greater 
numbers. Between 1968 and 1972, the number of students 
v^ith Spanish surnames enrolled in colleges and universities 
increased from 49,205 to 130,840, from 1.7 percent of the 
undergraduate student population to 2.4 percent (lopez, 
Madrid-Barela, and Macias 1976). While the relative growth 
might not appear substantial— and the number of Chicanos 
and other minorities enrolled in institutions of higher edu- 
cation remains depressingly low— the absolute growth in the 
number of Chicano students produced a qualitative change 
in the intellectual environment for Chicanos. Indeed, it pro- 
duced an intellectual environment, a community of Chicano 
intellectuals. 

This intelligentsia administered Chicano studies programs 
and departments, offered Chicano-centered curricula, and pro- 
moted a socioculcural climate on campus that helped Chicano 
students survive the rigors of higher education. Chicano stud- 
ies influenced thousands of Chicano students in their under- 
standing of history and their ethnic consciousness, while offer- 
ing non-Chicano students opportunities to learn about 
themselves through different cultural viewpoints. Overall, Chi- 
canos^ educational achievement in colleges and universities 
is reflected in increased numbers of participants at ever>' level 
of higher education, although numbers have not increased 
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cjualitatively since the late 1960s and early 1970s. Today, Chi- 
canos continue to be underrepresented at institutions of 
higher education relative to their proportion in the overall 
population. 

Summary 

Access to institutions of higher education has improx'ed slowly 
for Chicanos and other minorities. During the 1960s, as a 
result of wide^spread racial unrest, the federal government 
took important steps in the form of legislation and policies 
to provide educational opportunity to oppressed and disad- 
vantaged groups in this county. Chicano students, faculty, 
and community' members brought to light the problematic 
relationship between Chicanos and institutions of higher edu- 
cation. Institutional responses included an array of student 
recruitment and retention programs, affirmative action plans 
for staff and faculty, and Chicano studies programs. The 
responses prcxiuced significant results in the short term, with 
thousands of Chicanos and Chicanas enrolling in colleges and 
universities throughout the countr\^ primarily in the South- 
west. From these groups of students emerged the first sig- 
nificant number of Chicano intellectuals, an intelligentsia that 
embarked on the study of Chicano communities to under- 
stand their scx'ial problems and provide direction for their 
resolution. 

Despite the initial gains in Chicano students achievement, 
educators and policv^ makers expressed serious concerns in 
the early 1980s about the underrepresentation of Chicanos 
in higher education. Chicanos have made many recommen- 
dations over the last decade for increasing the number of Chi 
canos and Chicanas among undergraduate and graduate ranks. 
Some institutions have responded to the crisis of the 1980s 
in ethnic minorities' education b)' strengthening their com 
mitments and contributions to equal opportunities for higher 
education. California's legislature, Department of Education, 
and systems of postsecondaiy education have led the country- 
in responding to the educational needs of Chicano students. 
The fiscal crisis in California today, however, bodes ill for the 
educational ftiture of Chicano,s. Perhaps institutions in other 
states will move to share the responsibility of providing equal 
educational opportunity for Chicanos. 
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THE PARTICIPATION OF CHICANOS IN HIGHER EDUCATION 



Tlic participation of Chicano students in institutions of iiighcr 
education began in the middle of the 19th centuiy. Although 
some wealthy Mexican families have sent their children to 
study at L'.S, colleges and universities, over the years most 
Mexican American and Chicano youth have remained outside 
the arena of higher education, excluded by ethncKvntric, rac 
ist, and sexist conceptions of higher education and by selec 
ti\'e admissions criteria, Tlie Ser\'icemen s Readjustment Act 
of 194 I, the G,l. Bill of Rights, provided federal aid in the 
areas of education, hospitalization, loan applications, and 
other benefits to veterans ot" World War 11, w hich were later 
extended to veterans of the Koreaii luuI X'ietnam conflicts. 
Along with the assistance and protection provided by the 
National Defense and Education Act of 19'^8, the Ci\'il Rights 
Act of 1964, and the Higher Education Act of 1965, these 
benefits were the initial bridges that brought Chicanos and 
Chicanas into institutions of higher learning in relatively sub- 
stantial numbers. 

Only since the 1960s have data on Chicanos and other His 
panic populations been systematically collected; before then, 
such data were virtually nonexistent. Although limited to a 
S percent sample, the 19":^() Census wx' the first to include 
a fixed-choice opportunity to designate oneself as of .Spanish 
origin, making it possible to develop socioeconomic profiles 
of Chicano communities. The 19H0 Census used the question 
of Spanish origin or descent on all c|uestionnaires, and the 
1990 Census included a refined version of the question on 
all of its questionnaires. As a result, the data are not directly 
comparable across the points of collecti(Mi, especially the 19"() 
data, but the\' are nonetheless extremely valuable in providing 
information about Chicanos, including Mexican and Mexican 
American citizens (de ^a Piiente 1992), 

lliis section reviews enrollment trends among Chicano slu 
dents In postsecondar\' education, examining patterns of 
enrollment in two-year and in four year and graduate insti 
tutions; reviewing college completion rates, the pipelines to 
graduate schools, graduate enrollments, and patterns of com 
pletion; and discussing the general implications of the trends 
characleri/ing the relationship between Chi(\inos and Chi- 
canas and the r..S. system of higher education. 

The Undergraduate Experience 

Ancient Creek educators, despite being sexist and elitist, held 
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a view of education that has undergirded European and U.S. 
perspectives on the mission and purpose of higher education. 
The ancient Greeks saw education (culture) as the path to 
a good ^ind healthy life and to increased understanding 
(knowledge) of ourselves as human beings. Education was 
to prepare individuals to become immersed in the civic affairs 
and artistic creations of society, and to engage them in con- 
templating the highest ideas and ideals. From this view, edu- 
cation is seen as a force in the pursuit of a healthy and moral 
life. American undergraduate colleges and universities are 
modeled on English universities, which are rooted in this view 
of education. To be sure, these institutions have experienced 
many changes since the 17th century, when they were first 
established in this country' (Smith 1990). 




TThe early colleges 

The first colleges in the United States were private and offered 
curricula couched in theological (rameworks. Early state uni- 
versities founded during the early part of the 1800s tended 
to reaffirm a medieval course of study. Agriculture, engineer- 
ing, and other technical areas were not included as part of 
the curriculum until the establishment of land-grant colleges 
following passage of the Morrill Act in 1862. Land-grant col- 
leges gave rise to a hoom of professional academicians who 
c(uickly began to transform the curriculum by introducing new 
disciplines and subjects, promoting notions of *'electives'' and 
"academic fretdom," and establishing departments as the 
basic academic units within colleges and universities. This 
generation of professional academicians abandoned, to a great 
extent, traditional authority, replacing it with rational-legal, 
or bureaucratic, authority. 

As institutions of higher education continued to change, 
liberal education increasingly became regarded as a limited 
component of an undergraduate education. Over time these 
institutions became more and more focused on practical train- 
ing and research, especially as graduate schools were estab- 
lished. In the early 20th centur)', some institutions (such as 
Columbia University and Antioch) experimented with course 
concentrations and distributions, general education require- 
ments, and comprehensive examinations as ways of bringing 
cohesion to the undergraduate experience (Smith 1990). Over 
time, general education supplanted liberal education, except 
at small, denominational, liberal arts colleges. 
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Post-World War II 

In the years following World War II, the U.S. s>'stem of higher 
education entered a period of prolonged growth ( 1945 to 
1985), with the number of colleges and universities more than 
doubling and enrollments more than quadrupling. Bachelor's 
degrees more than tripled as more and more persons entered 
and completed college programs. Only recently have colleges 
and universities experienced severe fiscal problems that have 
required cutting back staff, faculty, and other personnel, 

Chicano students entered the U.S. system of education in 
relatively substantial numbers during the 1960s, although 
slight increases also occurred in the 1950s as a result of the 
G.L Bill of Rights and increased opportunities for an under- 
graduate education at community colleges. The s>\stem they 
found was one that reflected all of the changes that had taken 
place since the 17th century: It was bureaucratic in nature, 
run by professional academicians with links to societal centers 
of power, focused on general education and training in liberal 
education, and completely oblivious to the educational needs 
of Chicano and Chicana students. 

In general, the U.S. undergraduate experience takes place 
at four-year institutions, although many students begin their 
postsecondary education at two-year institutions. Over the 
past tw^o decades, the majority of undergraduate students 
(approximately 62.5 percent) have been enrolled at four-year 
institutions. Unlike Anglo-Americans, how^ever, the topical Chi- 
cano undergraduate does not begin at a four-year institution, 
but at a two-year college. 

Enrollment at Community Colleges 

The establishment of a junior college at the University of Chi- 
cago early in the 1890s reflected the continued expansion 
and differentiation of the U.S. system of higher education. The 
purpose of the junior college was to prepare students to trans- 
fer to the senior college. Soon after, other private colleges 
established junior colleges, and ihc first Associate of Arts 
degree was awarded in 1900 at the University of Chicago, in 
the public sector, the first junior or community' college was 
founded injoliet, Illinois, in 1901. A few years later, in 1907, 
California established its first public two-year college. By 1915, 
more than 70 community' and junior colleges existed through- 
out the countr\^-by 1930, more than 200. By the early 1970s, 
more than 1,100 community colleges had been established 
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in the Jnited States, the overwhelming majority of them pub- 
lic institutions (Olivas 1979). 

Community and junior colleges generally follow liberal 
admissions policies, charge nominal or no fees and tuition, 
and offer both academic and vocational curricula. The com- 
munity college graduate ordinarily earns an associate degree, 
especially an Associate of Arts. These colleges have pioneered 
in offering courses during evening and weekend hours, part- 
time study programs, and other services to their communities, 

Patterns ofenrottment 

In 1970, nearly four of every five (77.8 percent) white under- 
graduates were enrolled in four-year colleges and universities 
(Lopez, Madrid-Barela, and Macias 1976). Ten years later, 
approximately three of ever/ four (76,9 percent) white under- 
graduates enrolled in institutions of Higher education were 
at four-year institutions (National Center for Education Sta- 
tistics 1992b). By 1990, the proportion had dropped to 
approximately two of every three (63.3 percent) white under- 
graduates enrolled at four-year institutions, and by fall 1991, 
the ratio had increased to nearly three out of four (71,4 per- 
cent) (Evangelauf 1993). In contrast, Hispanic undergraduates 
were more likely than their white counterparts to be enrolled 
at community or junior colleges. In 1970, nearly half (45 per- 
cent) of Hispanic undergraduates were enrolled in commu- 
nity and junior colleges (Lopez, Madrid-Barela, and Macias 
1976), By 1980, this pattern had strengthened, with slightly 
more than half (54 percent) of Hispanic undergraduates 
enrolled at two-year institutions (National Center for Educa- 
tion Statistics 1992b), and by fall 1991, the percentage had 
increased to 60.1 percent (Evangelauf 1993). As a result, His- 
panic undergradu^^'es are concentrated in community colleges 
relative to their white counterparts. 

Data including the variable of gender are available for 1^"5, 
although they are not available by institutional levels. Jn 1975, 
approximately 411,000 Hispanics were enrolled in institutions 
of higher education. Of those students, 192,000 (46.7 percent) 
were females, while, among whites, 43.9 percent were 
women. By 1985, the number of Hispanic undergraduate stu- 
dents enrolled at colleges and universities in this country had 
risen to approximately 579,000, 299,000 (51,6 percent) of 
them female. Women accounted for 50 percent of white 
undergraduate enrollments that same year. In 1990, approx- 
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imately 617.000 Hispanic undergraduates attended institutions 
of higher learning, 321,000 (52 percent) of them women. Sim- 
ilarly, females accounted for 51.7 percent of the white student 
population. 

Overall, Chicanos and other minority groups are more likelv 
to attend community and junior colleges than members of 
the dominant group. Ironically, public two-year colleges have 
provided less financial aid to students than have four-year col- 
leges and universities and depend more on federal fijnding 
than the other institutions (Olivas 1981). As a result, Chicano 
students, as a group, receive less financial aid than their coun- 
terparts in the dominant group, relatively speaking, and could 
be disproportionately affected by cutbacks in federal suppon 
to community colleges. 

The transfer dilemma for Chicanos 

Thansfer from a community college to a fotir-year institution 
is crucial to increasing educational achievement among Chi- 
canos, because two-year institutions are the educational con- 
texts in which Chicanos and other Hispanic undergraduates 
are concentrated Community colleges are the pipelines car- 
r>'ing students to higher levels of the educational system. How 
well they perform this ainction, however, has been a siibjea 
of considerable concern and debate. 

Community colleges are part of the expansion and differ- 
entiation of the U.S. system of higher education (Karabel 
1972). Stressing their open and democratic character, these 
institutions are pan of an overall stratified s>-5'em of higher 
education that "distributes people in a mann. r [that] is 
roughly commensurate with both their class origins and their 
occupational destiny" (p. 525). Moreover, by the early 1970s, 
just as enrollments of ethnic minorities were increasing, corn- 
munit>' colleges were moving toward emphasizing voc-ational 
rather than transfer curricula, thereby channeling these first- 
generation college students into terminal, blue-collar 
programs. 

The turn toward vocational programs directly contributed 
to the decline in transfer rates among community colleges. 
In the early 1980s, however, the transfer rate of students com- 
pleting the requirements for academic Associate of Art5 
degrees also declined (Gaibb 1991). Analyses of data from 
longitudinal studies, including the National Longitudinal Study 
of the Class of 1972 and the High School and Beyond Study 
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ol'ihe high school class of 1980. indicate that the transfer rate 
was higher among the members of the class of 1972 (28.7 
percent) than among the class of 1980 (20.2 percent) (Grubb 
1991 ). Among Hi.spanics, the rates were 25.9 percent and 15.7 
percent, respectively. (Readers .should note that most studies 
of community- colleges have focused on specific institutions.) 

Institutional features 

Studies of ci)mmunit>- colleges IcK-ated in the borderland areas 
of Texas, Arizona, and California have shown that Hispanic 
.students (mo.stly Chicanes) have a desire to transfer but that 
several .soc-ial and in.stitutional factors mitigate their doing so 
(Rendon. Justiz, and Resta 1988). Social factors like poverty 
and unemployment set limits on changing residences and 
paving educational co.sts. Indeed, socioeconomic status is one 
of the factors most .strongly related to educational achie\'e- 
ment in general (Bender 1991). Faculty, coun.selors, and other 
personnel tend not to encourage transfers. 

Many .scholars emphasize the need to create conditions that 
promote the .scxial integration of minority students within 
the culture and practices of colleges (Pincus and DeCamp 
1989). Doing .so would improve the retention of minority stu- 
dents and prevent '.he already small pools of potential minor- 
it)' transferees from decreasing. How might minority' students 
he integrated within community college.s? Longitudinal stud- 
ies rhow that st. .dents who transfer might be aided by housing 
and work-stuav opportunities at the four-year in.stitution (Nora 
and Hor\ath 1989; Velez and Javalgi 1987). In addition, col- 
laboration between two-year and four-year institutions is an 
important institutional response in addres.sing problems in 
the tran.sfer process (Soiello and Turner 1992). During the 
late 1980s, manv institutions developed forms of collaboration 
to increa.se the tran.sfet rate among students, including "artic- 
ulatit)n agreements" that were intended to facilitate the trans- 
fer proce.ss (Barkley 1993). If these approaches work-and 
one wonders just how many resources institutional leaders 
are willing to commit to the proce.ss of transferring-the prob- 
lem of bringing \hose .students who transfer to completion 
of a bachelor s degree remains to be addres.sed by the four- 
vear institutions. 

Tlie .structural dilemma facing Chicanos and Chicanas with 
regard to community colleges is that while these institutions 
are more accessible (both economically and academically) 



than four-year institutions, staicturally they fialfill distributive 
funaions within a stratification system that channels people 
into statuses on the basis of class, race, and gender. Were Chi- 
cano and Chicana students aware of this structural dilemma, 
it would behoove them, from the perspective of rational 
choice, to apply to a Tour -year institution at the outset of their 
postsecondary education. But other factors mitigate the infor 
mation they have about these choices, and economic hard- 
ships continue to set constraints on them. 

Enroilmem and Completions at Four-Year Colleges 

Four-year institutions include universities with graduate pro- 
grams and professional schools. In 1970, students with Span- 
ish surnames accounted for approximately 1.5 percent of the 
overall student population at four-year colleges and univer- 
sities, including the pri\ate and public sectors (Lopez, Madrid- 
Barela, and Micias 197''>). By 1980, Hispanics accounted for 
).8 percent of the student population at four-y^^-ar institu- 
tions—by fall 1991> 4.4 percent of the enrollments at four- 
year colleges and universities (Evangelauf 1993). In absolute 
numbers, Hispanic enrollments at four-year colleges and uni- 
versities ranged from 56,490 in 1970 to over 344,000 in 1990 
and 383 000 in Wl (Cabrera 1978; Collison 1992; Evangelauf 
1993; Lopez, Madrid- Barcla, :'x\d Macias 1976; National Center 
for Education Statistic:, 1992b). While Hispanics accounted 
for 4.5 peiceni of ch*^ national population in 1970, in 1990 
they accouiHed for 9 percent and are considered among the 
fasiest growing ethnic groups in this country (U.S. Bureau of 
theCeo'ius 1991b). 

Problems of students' df ..pping out of college continue 
to reduce potential completion rates among Chicano students 
at colleges and universities in this country. Tliis problem is 
c^^ident in the statistical gap between Chicano enrollments 
and the number of degrees obtained. More Chicano students 
enroll in institutions of higher learning than earn degrees, 
wilh the difference directly becadi^e of attrition. For example, 
in academic year 1986- r7, Hispanics earned only 19345 (4.4 
peiccnt) of the 436,308 associate degrees cont<jrred in this 
country, yet they made up approximately 7.7 percent of the 
student population of two year colleges (National Center for 
Education Statistics 1991a). Tnis problem is particularly ^Acute 
given that Chicanos are highly concentrated in tv^'o-ycar 
institutions. 
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'rhc number of bachelor s degrees earned by Hispanies in 
19"'0 is an estimated 1.5 percent of tlic tc)tal number of four- 
year degrees conferred. At the same time, Hispanies made 
up 1.5 percent of the undergraduate population at four-year 
colleges and uni\'ersities (Cabrera 19''8), Although greatly 
underrepresented at these institutions, a significant gap was 
not apparent between enrollment and completion rates at 
that time. B\' 19H6, however, Hispanies made up 3-6 percent 
of the undergraduate population at four year institutions, ^et 
they obtained only 27^ percent of the bachelors degrees 
awarded in 19H"' (Carter and WiLson 1991; National Center 
for Iklucation Statistics 1992b), Of the 26,990 degrees awarded 
to Hi,spanic students, females earned 52 percent (National 
Center for cd'^.ation Statistics 1991a). huiuding community 
college undergraduates on the basis that transfer is the objec 
tive only widens the gap luween enrollments (5.3 percent) 
and bachelors degrees earned (2."' percent). 

Of the *^92.656 biichelor s degrees conferred in 19''0, His- 
panies earned an estimated 11. 900 ( 1.5 percent): of the 
1,9-49.65'^ conferred in 1990, Hispanies earned approximately 
52,600 (2." percent). Because Mexican /Americans or Chicanos 
accounted for approximately 60 percent of the Hispanic pop- 
ulation in this counliy in 1970, Chicanos earned approxi- 
mately '',l-*0 of the estimated 1 1,900 bachelors degrees 
earned by Hispanies that year. All other factors being equal, 
Chicanos, as a distinct ethnic group, thus earned approxi- 
mately 0.9 percent of the bachelors degrees conferred in 
19"0. rurther, of the 52,600 bachelors degrees awarded to 
Hispanies in 1990. Chicanos earned an estimated 32,612 (62 
percent). Chicanos, then, would have earned approximately 
l.T' percent of the bachelors degrees conferred in 1990. Esti- 
mates for 1991 indicate that of the 1,094,538 bachelors 
degrees awarded, Chicanas and C>hicanos earned approxi- 
mately 22,699 (2.1 percent) of them (Stewart 1993). Despite 
inc'reases in both absolute and relative terms, the relative pro 
portion of c;hicanos and c;hicanas earning bachelor's degrees 
remains \ eiT low, and the grotip as a whole is greatly under 
represented am( )ng recipients c )f bachelor s degrees in tliis c( )untry. 

Recent information from .students who enrolled as freshmen 
at National Collegiate Athletic /Association (NCj\A) Division I 
schools in academic year 1985 86 indicate that only 5-4 per- 
cent graduated within six years. Only 4l percent of the His- 
panic students, however, graduated within this time frame. 




compared to 56 percent of the white students. The completion 
rate for Hispanic women (44 percent) was slightly higher than 
for Hispanic men (39 percent), while the completion rates 
for white women and men were 58 percent and 55 percent, 
respectively (Cage 1993 

Where Do Chicanos Go after College? 

Completing the requirements for a bachelor's degree brings 
an end to the college experience for most graduating stu- 
dents: The need for full-time employment and the increasing 
cOsSts of a college education are probably the major factors 
responsible. Indeed, obtaining a bachelor's degree is a final 
educational objective for most graduates. Traditionally, the 
bachelor s degree has been the ticket that provided access 
to careers with prestige and income. Studies of scxrial strati- 
fication frequently show the return from a college education 
in terms of cxvupational prestige and income. Higher edu 
cation, or rather the lack of it, has relevance for oppressed 
groups in ways qualitatively different from occupational pres- 
tige and earnings, 

Tlie relative destruction of indigenous institutions and s\'s- 
temic denial of access into dominant group institutions of 
higher education are prcx:esses embedded in the larger pro- 
cess of cultural gencxMde, Chicanos, <is an ethnic group, his- 
torically ha\'e not had the institutional space to reflect on their 
group identity, histor\\ and future. Yet institutionalized prac- 
tices supporting group intellectual pursuits are crucial for 
understanding self and group, Tliese proc*esses have been 
checked among Chicanos by institutional and ideological bar- 
riers imposed by the dominant group. And since the advent 
of graduate and professional degrees, access to the upper 
reaches of higher education has become increasingly nec 
cssar\' for de\'eIoping a deep understanding of human and 
group existence and to obtain the credentials needed to gain 
access to graduate education. 

Graduate education 

During the 12th centur\' in FAirope, d(K*toral degrees were 
first awarded as honorarv' degrees indicating respect lor a 
recipient s learning. During the 13th and I4th centuries, doc- 
toral degrees were also conferred as earned degrees. Master's 
and dcK'toral degrees were synonymcnis and represented the 
most distinguished title of scholarly achievement. Tlie dcK* 
toral degree preceded the baccalaureate degree, with the latter 
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developing in progress to the ''mastership/' Graduate pro- 
grams were introduced to U.S. colleges and universities in 
the 19th century, with many already in existence at the begin- 
ning of the 20th century. 

During the 19th centuty, many U.S. students earned doctoral 
degrees in Europe, especially in Germany, where universities' 
admissions policies were less restrictive and academic free- 
dom greater th^in in England and France. Not surprisingly, 
when graduate programs were established in this country, 
the>' were modeled on the graduate schools in Germany- 
requiring the imposition of a German institutional model 
(graduate school) on an English institutional model (under- 
graduate schcK)l), 

Tcxlay, graduate education is the process that takes the stu- 
dent well beyond the understanding developed during the 
undergraduate years. In many graduate education programs, 
students are asked to address seriously fundamental questions 
about human existence and social organization; they are asked 
to apply the tools of their trade in the production of knowl- 
edge about the physical and social worids. While some in 
society complain about "degree inflation,'' it is a geneial truth 
that access to graduate education and graduate schools is cm- 
cial to the development of an understanding among Chicanos 
and Chicanas of their contemporary existence. This under- 
standing of one's own group ruptures the ideological hege- 
mony of the dominant group and creates the potential for a 
deeper group understanding. 

Where do Chicanos and Chicanas end up after college? Like 
other graduates, most of them end up in their chosen field 
or a related one; unlike their white counterparts, however, 
fewer of them continue their education by enrolling in grad- 
uate school. Indeed, the Mexican American intelligentsia 
before the 1960s was comprised of a handful of scholars and 
activists, It was not until the 1960s that Chicanos began enroll- 
ing in graduate and professional programs in relatively sub- 
stantial numbers. The pipeline to graduate school, however, 
expands and contracts in accordance with political and eco- 
nomic dynamics that open and close doors of opportunity 
to Chicanos. 

Graduate enrollment 

Tlic c()untr^''s universities had long offered professional 
degrees in law and medicine by the time the first earned doc- 
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tc^ral degrees v\'ere awarded in 186l Earned master's degree 
were first awarded a few years later at Har\'ard University' 
(1881-82). Although enrollments in graduate schools started 
slowly, by the beginning of this century* 5,668 students were 
enrolled in graduate schools throughout thiJ country\ by 1950 
nearly 250,000, and by the 1980s nearly 500,000. The number 
of Chicanos enrolled as graduate students during the first half 
of this centurs' is unknown. A sur\*ey of graduate institutions 
in the early 1970s reported that only about one-third of the 
institutions in the sample regularly collected data on the eth- 
nic and racial identification of their graduate students (Hamil- 
ton 19"^3). Thus, the data used to compose a portrait of Chi- 
canos in graduate education necessarily must come from the 
last three decades. 

In 19"'0, 5,9"6 students with Spanish surnames were 
enrolled in graduate and professional schools, accounting 
for 1.2 percent of the student population (Lopez, N^adrid- 
Barela, and Macii s 19"'6). By 1972, the number had increased 
to 8,4'^6, 1.4 percent of the overall student population in grad- 
uate and professional schools. During this period, students 
with Spanish surnames in graduate schools (not including 
professional schools) were concentrated in education, arts 
and humanities, and scxial sciences, followed by enrollments 
in business, biological sciences, engineering, and physical 
sciences. In dcx*torate-granting institutions, students with 
Spanish surnames accounted for 1.1 percent of the students 
enrolled in 19*^3. By 1976, 8,045 Hispanics w^ere enrolled in 
graduate schools, 1.9 percent of the graduate student pop- 
ulation. That same year, 4,104 were enrolled in professional 
scho(^l^, or L9 percent of that student population. By 1984, 
Hispanic enrollments had increased to 12,715 in graduate 
schools and 8,1 17 in professional schools, accounting for 2.8 
percent and 4.1 percent, re.spectively (Brown 1987). 

Graduate enrollments increased for Hispanics and other 
minorities between 1984 and 1986 (>X"ilson and Carter 1988) 
to 3 2 percent of the graduate student population, the highest 
point in the group's historv-. Between 1986 and 1988, however, 
Hispanics experienced the only decline in graduate enroll- 
ments, a 15.2 percent drop or approximately 7,0(X) graduate 
students (Carter and Wilson 1991 ). In 1990, 46,000 Hispanics 
were enrolled in graduate education (2.9 percent of the grad- 
uate student population), and 10,000 were enrolled in pro- 
fessional schools (3.6 percent of the professional school pop- 
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ulation) (CoUison 1992). A year later, 51,000 Hispanics (3.1 
percent) were enrolled in graduate programs, and 11,000 
(3-9 percent) were enrolled in professional schools (Evan- 
gelauf 1993). 

While Hispanic enrollments in graduate and professional 
schools overall increased substantially in absolute terms over 
the past two decades (from 6,000 to 62,000), relatively speak- 
ing they have posted little gain (increasing from 13 percent 
to 3 percent) (Browoi 1987; Collison 1992; Evangelauf 1993). 
Moreover, the proportion of low- income Hispanics enrolled 
in colleges and universities declined during the 1980s (Wilson 
and Carter 1988). Chicanas and other ethnic minority women 
have experienced higher enrollment gains than their male 
counterparts over recent years, but like the latter they remain 
greatly underrepresented in institutions of higher education 
(Casas and Ponterotto 1984; Melendez and Petrovich 1989; 
Vigil 1988). 

Matriculation and completion 

Like the situation in undergraduate education, enrollment 
in graduate and professional programs does not equal the 
number of degrees obtained. The result is a gap between 
matriculation and completion of the requirements for a 
degree. Of the 20,641 doctoral degrees awarded in 1972-73, 
Chicanos received 93, or 0.4 percent of the total (Lopez, 
Madrid-Barela, and Macias 1976). Most were in education, arts 
and humanities, life sciences, and engineering and physical 
sciences. In 1973-74, Spanish Americans earned 149 (0.7 per- 
cent) of the 22,693 doctoral degrees conferred upon U.S.-bom 
citizens (Cabrera 1978). Yet, as noted previously, several thou- 
sand students with Spanish surnames were enrolled in grad- 
uate schools during this period 

In 1976, Hispanics earned 534 doctoral degrees, or 1.8 per- 
cent of the total conferred (Brown 1987). Although the num- 
ber dropped to 452 (1.6 percent) in 19*78, by 1984 the number 
of Hispanics who earned doctoral degrees rebounded to 6l6 
(2.4 percent of the total). By 1989, however, these numbers 
had decreased to 570 (2.5 percent) of the doctoral degrees 
awarded to LJ.S. citizens (Carter and Wilson 1991 ). Between 
1970 and 1990, the relative percentage of Chicanos (Mexican 
Americans) of the Hispanic population in this country 
increased from 60 percent to 62 percent. While the nature 
of the data does not permit an examination of percentages 
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of Chicano and Chicana doctoral recipients, crude estimates 
would place the average number of doctoral degrees earned 
annually by Chicanos during the 1980s at approximately 330 
(61 percent of the Hispanic population). A further estimate 
would place the total of doctoral degrees earned by Chicanos 
during the 1980s at 3,300. Estimates for 1991 indicate that of 
the 39,294 doaoral degrees awarded, Chicanos earned 
approximately 454 (1.2 percent) of the total (Stewart 1993). 
The pipeline to graduate education appears to be drying up 
quickly. 

Shifting numbers 

Over the last two decades, the number and relati\'e percentage 
of Hispanics receiving first professional degrees (in law, med- 
icine, dentistr>', pharmacolog>^ and business, for example) 
have increased slov/ly but steadily. The 1,079 Hispanics receiv- 
ing their first professional degrees in 1976 accounted for 1.7 
percent of all the first professional degrees awarded that year. 
EJ}' 1981, the figures had increased to 1,541 and 2.2 percent 
and by 1985. to 1,884 and 2.7 percent, respectively. In 1987, 
2.051 Hispanics received first professional degrees, or 2.9 per- 
cent of all recipients of first professional degrees that year. 
And in 1989, 2,254 Hispanics earned first professional degrees, 
or 3.2 percent of this group's recipients (Carter and Wilson 
1991). Hispanic women have made major gains in both 
gender and ethnic categories. Evenly underrepresented at 1.7 
percent of recipients within their own gender in 1976, His- 
panic women increased to 3 5 percent in 1989, while Hispanic 
men increased to 3 percent. Within their ethnic category, His- 
panic women accounted for only 15.2 percent of Hispanic 
recipients of first professional degrees in 1976, increasing to 
39.3 percent in 1989. 

Between 1970 and 1990, approximately 6.4 million masters 
degrees were awarded in this countn^ (National Center for 
Education Statistics 1991a). Specific figures on the numbers 
of Chicanos and Chicanas who earn master s degrees are few 
and difficult to locate, but the American Council on Education 
reports frequencies and percentages for 1976 at 5,299 ( 1.7 
percent), 1981 at 6,461 (2.2 percent), 1985 at 6,864 (2.4 per- 
cent). 1987 at 7,044 (2.4 percent), and 1989 at 7.270 (2.4 per- 
cent) (Carter and Wilson 1991). Overall, while the genders 
were equally represented in 1976, increases among women 
and decreases among men resulted in slight imbalances by 
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19H9 (2,3 percent of Hispanic men and 2,4 percent of His- 
panic women) (Carter and Wilson 1991), Despite imbalances 
between genders, however, estimates for 1991 indicate that 
of tlie 33"', 168 master's degrees awarded. Cliicanas and Chi* 
canos earned approximately 5,19"^, or 1.5 percent (Stewart 
1993 )- Tluis, the number of Chicanas and Chicanos earning 
masters degrees is decreasing and could continue to decrease 
through the 1990s, 

Trends in Enrollments and Expected Completions 

Patterns indicated by aggregate data analyses and studies show 
that Chicanos and other Hispanics, while increasing in terms 
of enrollments in higher education and in the number of 
degrees recei\'ed, remain imderrepresented relative to their 
counterparts in the dominant group. Patterns of enrollment 
and degree attainment ox'er the past two decades show that 
growth has been slow, but fairly consistent. Furthermore, 
rates have increased faster among Hispanic women than 
among men. 

Total enrollment in postsecondar\' educaticmal institutions 
is expected to increase from approximately 15.9 million in 
1990 to IS."" million by 2000 (National Center for Education 
Statistics 199 Id), Generally; enrollments among ethnic minor- 
ities are projected to continue to increase faster than among 
Anglo Americans, with the highest rales expected among 
Asian Americans and Hispanics, (Enrollments among Hispan- 
ics increased from 4*:'2,O0O in 1980 to 758,000 in 1990, an 
increase of 61 percent. ) 

Enrollments of Hispanics are expected to increase to I mil- 
lion by 2000, which, if realized would reflect an increase of 
32 percent, rather than a projected 43 percent increase based 
on 1990 enrollment estimates. Enrollments among women 
in general are expected to increase at higher rates than among 
men. Aniong Hispanics, the enrollment c)f women is projected 
to increase by 51 percent bcween 1990 and 2000. In contrast, 
the enrollinent among Hispanic men is projected to increase 
b>' 35 percent during the same pericxi. 

In general, trends and projections indicate that as the abso- 
lute number of Hispanic enrc^llments in institutions of higher 
education increases, the rate of increase decreases. Tlie rela- 
tively high rates of increase during the 1970s and 1980s result 
from the small number of Chicanos and other Hispanics 
enrolled in colleges and universities. If Hispanic enrollments 
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increase to 1 million by 2000, they will account for an esti- 
mated 6A percent of overall enrollments in higher education. 

But how does enrollment relate to completion of graduate 
degrees? Expected patterns of completion involve evaluative 
components and raise ethical and moral issues regarding 
acceptable levels of completion rates among an oppressed 
ethnic minority group — issues that can quickly become too 
intellectually (politically) complex for developing practical 
solutions if one does not recognize that goals (not quotas) 
are necessary components of plans to improve completion 
rates among minority college students. 

Completion rates for college students, especially ethnic 
minority students, are a mnaion of the sociopolitical dynam- 
ics of the day. That is, government-sponsored financial aid 
for minority' students is central to their rates of retention and 
completion. This aid in turn is a funaion of the political cli- 
mate of the times. In December 1990, for example, a furor 
over scholarships for minority college students was unleashed 
when a U.S. Department of Education official announced that 
institutions of higher education receiving federal monies were 
barred from granting scholarships to specific groups or minor- 
ities because such practices constitute discrimination. Al- 
though the department's policies were revised within days 
of the announcement, the issue continued to simmer as con- 
servative groups pressured the Bush administration to elim- 
inate minority scholarship programs. The Clinton adminis- 
tration, however, has brought a renewed spirit of equity that 
seems to support minority scholarship programs as a path 
to educational opportunity. 

In the same vein, the U.S. Court of Appeals for the Fourth 
Circuit concluded that past discrimination by a state does not 
justify a poliq' of scholarships for minorities. Ironically, the 
plaintiff in the case was a Hispanic student at the University 
of Maryland-College Park, who sued the university' over a 
scholarship program targeting African -Americans for financial 
assistance. The student charged that the university denied his 
constitutional right to equal protection. 

Moreover, intensifying the effeas of political and legal 
attacks on minority scholarships are rising tuition costs and 
a widespread economic recession. Rising fees and tuition 
costs will make it more difficult for ethnic minoriry students 
to continue their education, especially if minority scholarship 
programs are curtailed. And as the economic recession con- 
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liniies U) force cutbacks in proj^rams at colleges and univer- 
sities throughout the countiy. retention programs targeting 
ethnic minorities will undoubtedly suffer, \n this context, new 
enrollments among Chicanos are iikely to decline, attrition 
rates will probably soar, and the time tor completion of a 
degree will lengthen. 

Implications 

TrendvScan often be misleading. (Unanticipated social changes 
(Kvur, and trends are altered and redirected, failing to fulfill 
ones predictions. Projections that enrollments of Chicanos 
and other minorities in institutions of higher education will 
continue to increase, albeit at slower rates, could be reversed 
if the scKMopolitical and economic contexts for ethnic minority 
groups continue to worsen. On the other hand, a worsening 
situation demands direct attention, and if political and edu 
cational leaders respond effectively to the economic and polit- 
ical problems facing this nation, it could come to be that the 
status of Chicanos in higher education will actually improve. 

Moreover, the continued growth of the Chicano intelligent- 
sia will pass a critical threshold at .some point, and the influ- 
ence of this community will begin to transform institutional 
practices that deny Chicanos and Chicanas access to and sup- 
port within institutions of higher education. The Hi.spanic 
/Vs.sociation of Colleges and Tniversities ( HACD has brought 
the educational plight of Chicanos to the attention of the most 
prestigious philanthropic organizations in the countr>' (the 
Ford Foundation and the Sears Roebuck Foundation, for 
example) and has lobbied the U.S. Ccmgress to set aside funds 
for colleges and universities who.se student populations are 
comprised of at lea.st 25 pei'cent Hispanic students. >Xliilesup 
porters of historically black colleges have oppo.sed this effort, 
it brings to the fore the fact that the federal government has 
ne-glectcd the educational needs of Chicanos. 

Summary 

U^vels and patterns of Chicanos' participation in postsecond 
ar\' education in this countn^ indicate their subordinate .status 
in society. Tliey are concentrated in two-year institutions that 
fail to maintain acceptable levels of completion and transfer 
rates among .student.s, especially .students from Iowsckmocco- 
nomic backgrounds. As one move\s up the hierarchy of post 
secondary- educational institutions, one finds fewer and fewer 
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Chicane) and Chicana students. Despite increases in enroll 
ment rates over the past tv^o decades, Chicanos as a group 
remain underrepresented in U.S. colleges and universities. 

The problem of low enrollments is exacerbated by the gap 
between enrollments and completions. Problems of attrition 
continue to limit educational achievement among Chicanos 
and Chicanas. ensuring that the racial division of labor in the 
larger scxiety is maintained. Attrition, however is a relational 
phenomenon, one that exists bet^veen students and institu- 
tions of higher learning. Tlie .scKicK^ultural climates on many 
r.S. campuses exclude Chicanos and other ethnic minority 
cultures and fail to provide pluralistic climates in which stu- 
dents develop a sense of integration and belonging. 

O'eralK enrollment and completion of Chicanos and Chi- 
canas in college demand continued .sponsorship by govern- 
ments, foundations, businesses, and institutions of higher 
leaming if improvement is to continue. LHtimately, the drop- 
out rale from secondar>' .schools must be reduced, the qualit\' 
of education improved, and the educational a.spirations of 
Chicanos and Chicanas elevated. Communit\' colleges must 
improve the cjuality of education prox'ided to students, and 
transfers to four-year institutions must again become central 
to their mi.ssion. Four-year institutions must recruit and retain 
Chicano and Chicana students more aggressively, but to do * 
so effectively, most will have to change the makeup of staff 
and faculi>*, their student academic support programs, and 
their scK'iocultural climates. And graduate schools will have 
U) do the .same. 

Ironically, the future of this country' will see increasing 
dependence on its nonwhite minority populations. If the 
United States is to survive as a vibrant .sovereign nation, it 
must ra/.e all the racial harriers that have kept minorities in 
a subordinate position and give them the .sociopolitical and 
economic .space to generate creative solutions to the problems 
lacing the nation. If it does not effectively u.se the human 
resources available among minorities, the demographic shift 
of these populations could ser\'e as the catalyst for the frag- 
mentation of the countr\- on the eve of the 21st centur\'. 
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CHICANO FACULTY IN HIGHER EDUCATION 



Estimates of Chicano Faculty 

Almost two decades ago, the number of Chicano faculty was 
cuimated at less than 1 percent of the total full-time faculty 
at institutions of higher education in the United States (Aice 
1976). Five years later, Chicano faculty' constituted 1.1 percent 
of the total fuU time faculty in the United States (California 
Postsecondary 1981). According to level of academic appoint- 
ment, 0.1 percent of Chicano faculty were full profe.ssors, 0.3 
percent were asscKiate professors, and 0.7 percent were assis- 
tant professors. According to table 7, Chicano facult\' repre- 
sented under 1 percent of the U.S. professoriat in fall 1985; 
further, the representation of Chicano faculty in the profes- 
sc^riat increased as academic rank decreased. A study of trends 
in the composition of faculty in higher education estimates 
the number of Chicano faculty in 1989 at 0.8 percent of the 
total faculty in higher education (Milem and Astin 1993). If 
one assumes that these estimates are reliable, then the num- 
ber of Chicano faculty- in higher education has not increased 
appreciably since the estimate in 1976. 

In California, a state where Chicanos made up 22 percent 
of the state's population in 1985, Chicanos constituted 2.4 per- 
cent of the faculty in the prestigious University of California 
system (Garza 1991) (although not too much should be read 
into thai percentage, because it includes persons who identify 
themseK'es as either "Hispanic*' or "Latino" and, as a result, 
most likely o\-errepresents the number of Chicano faculty). 
An attempt to clarify the limitation on counting Chicano fac- 
ult\- notes that between 1977 and 1987 the number of Chicano 
faculty at the University of California increased from 171 to 
228, while the number of new faculty increased by o\'er 600 
during the same perk)d (Haro 1989). While the number of 
Chicano faculty increased 33 percent betv^^een 1977 and 1987, 
that increase represents an aggregate increase of fewer than 
six Chicano faculty per year between 1977 and 1987. 



The number 
of Chicano 
facuUyin 
higher 

education may 
not have 
increased 
appreciably 
since 1976. 



Limitations of enumeration 

Producing a reliable portrait of Chicano faculty is limited by 
the process of enumeration. >X4iile Hispanics constitute 1.5 
percent of all faculty and 1.1 percent of all tenured faculty 
(Olivas 1988), the.se stati.stics are deceptix'e because they over- 
represent the actual number of Chicano faculty. For example, 
higher educatic^n institutions' practices of enumeration hide 
the small number of Chicano facult>' by listing adjunct or 
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TABLE? 

FULL-TIME INSTRUCTIONAL FACULTY IN INSTITUTIONS OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION BY GENDER AND Cif.KJi.^O BACKGROUND: Fall 1985 





U.S, Professoriat 


Chlcano Facjity* 


Chlcano Faculty as 






(Percent) 






^Percent) 




Percent of U,S. ProfcMoriat 


Academic Rmk 


Total 


Men 


Ubmer? 


Total 


Men 


Cornell 


Toted 


Men 


Vi'omen 


Professor 


29.6 


35.8 


12.8 


20.2 


23.8 


11.6 


0.- 


0.6 


0.9 


.toxiate Professor 


2S.1 


26.- 


22.1 


239 


253 


2."<.9 


0.9 


0.9 


I.O 


Assistant Professor 


25.5 


22.4 


33.9 


2-.3 


26.0 


30.5 


1.1 


1.1 


1.0 


Insinictor 


r.3 


1.3.5 


2^.3 


25.1 


22.6 


.30.- 


\A 


1.6 


i.2 


Lecturer 


2.2 


1.6 


3.9 


3.5 


2.3 


6.3 


1.6 


\A 




Number 


436,000 


319,000 


11-000 


4.300 


3.000 


1.300 









"Estimated 60 percent of Hispanic population. 
Source: National Center for Education Statistics 1991c. 

retired faculty' as Rill time active faculty, identifying professors 
from Spain and South America as ethnic minority facult)', and 
counting Anglo women married to Latinos or Chicanos as 
minority facuit>' (Olivas 1988). As a result, the population of 
Chicano/Utino faculty appears larger. In addition, the pop- 
ulation of Chicano/'Latino facult)' appears to grow over time, 
signaling growing numbers among its ranks. The dilemma 
for Chicano faculty is that, while the process of er. j;.,eration 
might be increasing the number of entrants into the Chicano/ 
Latino faculty pool, the number of Chicano faculty might not 
necessarily be increasing. One might even speculate that the 
number of Chicano faculty in a Chicano/Latino facuits^ pool 
decreases with the enumeration process's increased latitude 
of interpretation for inclusion by group. 

The dilemma of identifiability 

Limitations in the pr(x:ess of enumerating Chicano faculty, 
especially grouping Chicano facult)- under the label "His 
panic," could amount to a racist practice, because the higher 
education institution assumes that ''they are all the same" 
(Reyes and Halcon 1988). Similarly, the enumeration of sev- 
eral ethnic groups under the label "Hispanic" ignores "the 
difference in outlook that each of the subgroups of Hispanic 
Americans [brings) with (it)" (Nieves Squires 1992, p. 82)— 
;ts well as historical and socitK'ultural difTcrcnces. Not only 
is each .subgroup unrecognized, but ihe grouping of the sub- 
groups also ignores their compatibility with each other. 
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It is quite possible that the ethnic groups lumped into the 
category^ "Hispanic" do not share ethnic identification among 
themselves. A study of Hispanic faculty women's intragroup 
attitudes toward each other found ideological, cultural, and 
social differences among women from Latin America, and 
between Chicanas and Puerto Rican women (Leal and Mon^ 
jivar 1992), Regarding ethnic identity, Latin American women 
questioned the appropriateness of the label "Latina" when 
applied to them, whereas Chicanas and Puerto Rican women 
accepted the label as an appropriate identifier of ethnic group. 
Further, women born in Latin America of middle- and upper- 
middle-class parents were more likely to identify themselves 
as ''Caucasian," whereas Chicanas and Puerto Rican women 
were more likely to identify with their respective ethnic group. 
And, in contrast to Chicanas and Puerto Rican women, women 
from Latin America did not identify themselves as "women 
of color" or as "minority group members." Thus, the cost for 
Hispanic women faculty of being grouped as a homogeneous 
group is "a pattern of alienation of Hispanic women in higher 
education not only from the institution itself but from each 
other as well" (Leal and Monjivar 1992, p. 102) (see Casanova 
and Budd 1989 and Simoniella 1981 for similar studies that 
have examined differences of ethnic groups in the population 
of Hispanic faculty). 

The cost of misidentification 

On the one hand, the ability of higher education institutions 
to place ethnic groups under one generic label permits the 
higher education institution to provide an appealing repre- 
sentation of their number in academe. On the other hand, 
the practices of enumeration higher education institutions 
use constrain an ethnic group s ability to actualize its collec- 
tive identity^ in academe. In particular, the practices they use 
facilitate the institution s ability to keep Chicano faculty pow- 
erless, underrepresented, and isolated. For example, such 
practices pre\*ent Chicano faculty from developing an insti- 
tutional netv^'ork that would ser\'e to Sf )onsor them within 
academe, and the inability to create such an institutional net- 
work results in the segmentation of Chicano faculty within 
academe (see Rosenblum and Rosenblum 1990; Smith and 
Hixson 1987 ). That is, such practices of enumeration make 
Chicano faculty visible as part of a larger group, but invisible 
iis individual participants in academe. 
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The Presence of Chicano Faculty in Academe 

Chicane facultyare overrepresented at two-year institutions 
and underrepresented at four-year institutions (California State 
University 1984; Committee on Education and Labor 1984; 
Esquibel 1977; Katsinas 1984; Olivas 1979; Valverde and 
Ramirez 1977). In 1989, three times as many Chicano faculty 
were employed at pubHc two-year institutions (1.8 percent) 
as at public four-year institutions (0.6 percent) (Milem and 
Astin 1993). bur only 17 percent of Chicano faculty- were 
employed at four-year institutions (Uribe and Verdugo 1990). 
Perhaps the concentiation of Chicano faculty at two-year insti- 
tutions simply reflects the enrollment pattern for Chicano col- 
lege students, but the limited representation of Chicano fac- 
ulty at four-year institutions ^s more imponant than their 
greater representation at twx>year institutions because Chicano 
:';tudents in four-year institutions wiU have limited access to 
Chicano faculty' as mentors (.Verdugo 1992). Mentors can play 
a crucial role in motivating Chicano students to pursue grad- 
uate or professiorial degrees. 

The underrepresentation of Chicano administrate) 'S in 
higher education institutions is even more acute than the 
underrepresentation of Chicano faculty'. For example, of lOS 
executive positions in the university s>'Stems of Texas and Cali- 
fornia, only wvc positions were filled by Chicanos (Valverde 
1988). While one would assume-^ that the concentration of Cht 
cano facult}' at two-year institutions would make available a 
larger pool of Chicano candidates for administrative positio is 
at rv/o-year institutions, Chicanos have not advanced iiito man- 
u^^^rial }■•osi^:k^^.c> in California community colleges, despite 
affirmat!^ action programs, legislation, and litigation (Rivera 
1985)- Be^vecn 1973 and 1983. the majority of community- 
colleges in Calitbrnia failed to recruit a single Chicano can- 
didi^'-e kn d\\ adininistrativfj c;pening (Rivera 1985); thus, the 
c. :^.'^?ntK:tioa o^'v'hicar.o faculty at iwo-year institutions has 
i.'Ol Ncvcd to i^^rex':? tneir presence in the administrative 
ranks c^f t'^/o-^'var ^nst 'utions (see aLso Acevedo 1979; de los 
Santos n' 6). 

Presence itithin the' Ui:cf<t'*^Hc disciplines 
The employment paix-rns of Ciicarci i-acuity ir. academe show 
that Chicano faculty are c.fu^i cuuertiaied in Chicano or eth 
nic studies departments, .Ipanish la':,^'.u.iRc or iiteraiure depart- 
ments, and bilingual education Jepannents \ Oar/a 1989). 
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A review of employment patterns by race and ethnicity in the 
U.S. professoriat notes that Chicano faculty are concentrated 
in three areas: humanities, social sciences, and education 
(National Research Council 1981; see also Martinez 1991). 
Similarly, a study of Chicano faculty at postsecondar>' edu- 
cation institutions in the Southwest notes that Chicano faculty 
in the humanities and social sciences (N * 467) outnumbered 
Chicano faculty in the sciences and mathematics (N - 86) 
by a ratio of five to one (Aguirre 1985). Chicano faculty are 
almost nonexistent in professional programs like dentistry, 
pharmacy, and engineering (Golladay 1989; U.S. Department 
of Health and Human Services 1985). Regarding the general 
distribution of Chicano faculty by academic discipline in aca- 
deme, "Data gathered by National Chicano Council on Higher 
Education officials reveal there are only three Chicano pro- 
fessors V f higher education, seven physicists, a dozen in chem- 
istry, with slightly greater numbers in sociology, psychology, 
and bilingual education. By any measure, the numbers are 
appalling" (Olivas 1988, p. 7). 



An example from the social sciences 

'Vhe small number of Chicano faculty is certainly appalling. 
One must not assume, however, that the small number of Chi- 
cano faculty in certain academic disciplines implies that their 
number is larger in other academic disciplines. For example, 
the social sciences are home to a large number of Chicano 
faculty. An attempt to examine the representation of Chicano 
faculty in the social sciences focuses on the recruitment and 
retention of Chicano facult>' in political science, identifying 
56 Chicano/Latino Ph.D.s in academic political science depart- 
ments as of 1990 (Avalos 1991). The study found that, nation- 
wide, between 1970 and 1980 Ph.D. programs in political sci- 
ence graduated an average of fewer than three Chicanos/ 
Latinos per year. Of the 56 Chicano/Utino Ph.D.s identified 
in the study, 13 received the Ph.D. after 1980. Compared to 
the full-time faculty in political science departments, the 56 
Ph.D.s identified in the study represent 0.5 percent of the fac- 
ulty population. In comparison, Chicano/Utino faculty make 
up 0.1 to 0.3 percent of the faculty in engineering (National 
Science Foundation 1989). Thus, Chicano facult>' in the social 
scienc s might not be any more representative than Chicano 
faculty in the sciences. 
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Institutional Stratification of Chicano Faculty 

A few studies have examined Chicano faculty\s perceptions 
of academe, not surprisingly finding that environment iso- 
lating, alienating, and exploitative. For example, a study of 
the impact and use of Chicano faculty within predominately 
white universities found that Chicano faculty- were used to 
incor[:>orate minor changes in the curriculum hut not to play 
a significant role in making decisions about academic policy 
(Romero 1977). Chicano faculty' could propose course offer- 
ings in Chicano studies, but they could not use such course 
offerings tc) structure an academic major or program in Chi- 
cano studies. 

Role perceptions 

An examination of the role perceptic)ns held by Chicano 
administrators in community colleges found that: 

L Chicano administrators experienced a higher degree of 
role conflict at institutions with 20 percent or fewer Chi- 
cano students. 

2. Persons who identify themselves as **Chicano'* experience 
a higher degree of role conflict in their role of community 
college administrator than those identifying themseh^es 
as "Mexican American." 

3- Chicano administrators believe that their credentials are 
more carefully scaitinized than those of Anglo 
administrators. 

4. Chicano administrators believe that they are expected to 
perform at a higher level of competence than Anglo 
administrators in similar positions. 
Chicano administrators believe the institution expects 
them to know ever\ihing about Chicanos simply because 
they are Chicano (Ix)pez and Schultz 1980). 

As a result: 

A wajor source of role conflict resulted f row the fact that 
most Chicano administrators are in implementation rather 
than policy makinfi roles. , . . Half of these adminLstrators 
felt personal conflict fas a result of J the fact that their insti- 
tutions were not responsiiv etiough to Chicano student 
needs. In fact, (he highest ranked source of role conflict 
related to the fact that these respondents felt tokenism 
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toward ChiLMw student fiecds iim practiced by their uisti- 
/////oraCIjope/ and Schultz 1980. p. 53). 

intergroup perceptions 

A study of the life experiences that shaped the educational 
careers of Chicano students and faculty' asked Chicano faculrv' 
to identify- problems they had as non-Anglo professionals 
( Astin and fkirciaga 1981 The Chicano faculrv' in the study 
identified the following problems: (Da lack of institutional 
ccvrmiiment to educational equality, especially in the recaiit- 
ment of minority students and faculty; (2) ihe difficulty in 
gaining acceptance and respect {vovw their .\nglo colleagues; 
and ( 3) the lack of other minorities at their institution, which 
put an extra load on them (that is. the Chicano faculty felt 
that they were expected to be institutional watchdogs). "Thus, 
Chicano faculty were more likeK' than were white tacult\' to 
\'iew colleges and uni\'ersities as racist and v/ere much more 
committed to goals of educational equity ' (Astin and Burciaga 
l9Hl,p. 104 ). 

Opportunity strtwture 

A set of descriptive data regarding the institutional partici- 
pation of Chicano faculty in academe was used to constaict 
a set of obser\'ations regarding the scK'ial context surrounding 
Chicano facult\' in academe ( Aguirre 198'" ), According to 
these obser\'ations, the opportunity' staicture within academe 
constrains the participation of Chicano faculrv' to minority- 
oriented activities. Further. Chicano faculty are unable to 
decrease their participation in uni\'ersity ser\ice acti\ ities as 
they mo\ e up the academic ladder. 

The ohsen attons comtmcted Jrow the residts presented sag 
}^est the presence of an i^-ganizational logic that sorts and 
channels Chicano Jacult}- into a limited opportiniit}' strnc- 
tare in academe The limitations imposed by this opportu 
nity structure locate Chicano facult}' in actirities that may 
he quite risible, yet are peripheral to the mainstream activity 
in the postsecondari' organization (A^inrn: 198*". p. ""8). 

Similarly, a stud\' of Chicano Litino faculty attitudes toward 
the workplace notes that C:hicano Luino faculty percei\-e 
themsehes excluded from decision making in their academic 
department, believe that the postsecondan- institution uses 
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them as buffers with the minority community, and perceive 
their campus as not supporting initiatives to improve the cam- 
pus environment for minority students and faculty (Martinez, 
Hernandez, and Aguirre ForthcomingX 

Perceptions of the academic environment 

An examination of the perceptions Chicano faculty hold about 
publication and research in academe found that, while Chi- 
cano fac»^^ry subscribe to similar scholarly or academic values 
as white faculty, Chicano faculty believe that university com- 
munity and research/publication review committees do not 
accept them as equals or as scholars in their own right (Garza 
1989). Further, Chicano faculty believe that their academic 
research on their own ethnic group is not rated as highly as 
research conduaed by white faculty on Chicanos. Similarly, 
a study of minority law professors notes that Chicano faculty 
are often dismissed by white academics from consideration 
as serious scholars: 



A Hispanic applied to the LLM, program at an eminent 
school to prepare for a teaching career. Although he had 
graduated from a top law school and first-rate undergr 
uate university and today is a tenured professor at a top- 
15 school the chair of the LLM, committee told him he 
would not be admitted because the school reserves its slots 
for persons of real intellectual caliber (Dclgado 1988, p. 19). 

A Portrait of Chicano Faculty 

The portrait of Chicano faculty in academe that one can draw 
from these studies is at best sketchy, and the relatively small 
number of Chicano faculty in academe limits the amount of 
detail one can bring to the portrait. But some features in the 
portrait are rather obvious. For example, there are few Chi- 
cano faculty in academe, and those few are concentrated in 
certain academic disciplines. The paradox is that while one 
might know where to look for them, one is not certain to find 
them. Thus, any portrait of Chicano facult>' in academe is 
likely to change, depending on the angle from which one 
views it. Some prominent features in the portrait remain the 
same, however, regardless of the angle from which one views 
the portrait. 



Isolation 

The institutional relationship bet^'cen Chicane faculty- and 
administrators in academe places them in a situation of rela- 
tive isolation, referred to as "barrioization": "Colleges and 
universities have created a dumping ground for Hispanic 
scholars, separate from and with little interconnection to the 
rest of the scholarly life of the university'" (Garza 1988, p. 
124). In addition, the institutional isolation of Chicano faculty- 
is enhanced by an opportunity structure that shifts their insti- 
tutional participation to peripheral activities (Aguirre 1987). 

Exclusion 

Two factors contribute lo the relative isolation of Chicano fac- 
ulty in academe: overloading Chicano faculty with minority- 
oriented institutional demands, such as ser\-ice on university 
minority affairs committees, and the lack of an established 
institutional network for Chicano faculty that could sponsor 
them within a variety of institutional sectors apart from 
minority-oriented activities (Escobedo 1980). Chicano fac- 
ult\- feci constrained by institutional demands that prevent 
&.P ■^ from participating in institutional sectors that are 
Closer to mainstream decision making (Garza 1989; Lopez 
and Schultz 1980). 

In a sense, then, the relative isolation of Chicano faculty 
in academe has made them victims of "academic colonialism." 
because: 

W'hether one refers to Chicatto institnlions or Chicano pro- 
grams or Chicano personnel or students, the norm is for 
the organizational loci of them to be in the periphery, in 
tentts of participation in governance, academic credibility, 
recognition and status, resource allocation, permanence, 
and facilities (Arce 1978, p. 86). 

A.S peripheral participants in academe. Chicano faculty are 
unable to de\ elop ne^vorks that could alter the perception.s 
white fa( ult\- hold of them. Tlie inability o.f Chicano faculty 
to alter those perceptions contributes to tMeir neglect within 
academe. That is. white faculty will maintain the peripheral 
status of Chicano faculty by ignoring them. As a result, the 
actions of white faculty produce an institutit)nal form otdis 
crimination that impedes the progress of Chicano faculty in 
academe ( Revcs and Halcon 1991 ). In turn, the institutional 
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discrimination sen-es to presene academe as a domain for 
white males (Bell 1986; Bunzel 1990; Valverde 1975). Perhaps 
gains made by white women in academe relative to affirmative 
action have been at the expense of minority men (Cortese 
1992b), and as such, academe could be the domain of both 
white males and white females. 

A comparative note 

For the purpose of comparison, we must note how Chicano 
facult)' compare with other minority and women faculty in 
academe. Chicano facult}' share similar experiences with other 
minority and women facult>' in their interactions with the 
posisecondar>' institution (Aguirre, Maninez, and Hernandez 
1993). In panicular, Chicano faculty share similar levels of 
dissatisfaction with other minority and women facult>' regard- 
ing the workplace in academe in that they feel excluded from 
mainstream decision making and find themselves overloaded 
with activities that target their status, such as race, ethnicity, 
and/or gender (Hu Dehart 1983; Lopez 1991; Nieves-Squires 
1991). As a result, it appears that Chicano faculty, like other 
minority and women faculty, occupy an organizational niche 
that enhances their powerless position in academe. This posi- 
tion of powerlessness becomes more acute if one assumes 
that exclusion from mainstream academic activities limits the 
social pow^er and influence one can exert in academe. 

Dilemmas in Academe for Cliicano Faculty 

Using the research literature on Chicano facult>', we can make 
some obserx-ations about the dilemmas Chicano facult>' face 
in academe. In general, the contextual feature of the post- 
secondary education institution s environment that best char- 
acterizes the status of Chicano facult>' is exclusion. The num- 
ber of Chicano faculty in academe is too small for them to 
demand institutional changes, but it is large enough to facil- 
itate their use by the institution. The contextual character of 
Chicano faculty in academe is best summed up as follows; 

As a Chicano law professor, I fully appreciate the extent to 
which I and Latino colleagues have greater responsibilities: 
our senice contributions and informal duties at times seem 
overwhelming, Howei 'en unless higher education takes more 
seriously its responsibilities to seek out others like us, and 
to behave differently toward Latinos, the extraordinary cycle 
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0/ exclusion from faculty ranks will continue. Higher edu- 
cation is poorer for its loss (Olivas 1988, p. 9). 

Thus, the nature of the exclusion of Chicano faculty is not 
limited to their invisibility within faculty' ranks; it also affects 
their ability to identify' with the emaronment of the postsec- 
ondary institution. The exclusionary practices Chicano faculty 
face in academe are the bases for creating dilemmas in their 
participation as faculty members. 

Insttmtionai acceptance and accommodation 

The entry of Chicano faculty into academe will continue to 
be an uphill joume>^ because white faculty are unwilling to 
accept Chicano faculty— and other minority faculty— into their 
ranks (Bell 1986; Willie 1988). One result of this unwilling- 
ness is minority faculty's continued treatment as peripheral 
panicipants in academe (Delpado 1988; Exum 1983; Smith 
and Witt 1990; Witt 1990). Whiie the peripheral treatment of 
minority faculty might suggest ihat white faculty' tolerate their 
presence— after all, they are not completely excluded firom 
academe— it does show that white faculty resist the entry of 
minority faculty into academe. What does it mean for Chicano 
faculty? 

One must keep in mind that Chicano faculty have em- 
barked on "extraordinar/ careers" because they \ -ve managed 
to transcend the social expectations ascribed to their minority- 
status in U.S. society-. These extraordinary careers have 
enabled Chicano faculty to acquire the credentials to seek 
access to academe— a paradise consisting of positions with 
high social value. Some of the literature rexlewed for this 
monograph suggests that the\' are treated as strangers in aca- 
deme. To make tlieir presence in academe legitimate, the 
postsecondary^ institution makes "sense" of their presence 
by supporting an opportunity structure that channels their 
participation to institutional seaors and activities focused on 
minority issues. 

From an institutional perspeaive, the postsecondar>- insti- 
tution sends two signals to white faculty from Chicanos' par- 
ticipation in minority-oriented activities: (1) the institutional 
use of Chicano faculty to serve others like them, namely Chi- 
cano students; and (2) the use of Chicano faculty to address 
the institution's need to offer an ethnically diverse curriculum. 
As a result, individual white faculty members perceive Chi- 
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canc) faculty as strangers and. more important, not as com- 
petitors in the distribution of resources within the institution's 
mainstream activities. The dilemma for Chicano facult>' then 
is that if persons who embark on extraordinary careers are 
treated this way in academe, how will they convince other 
Chicanos and Chicanas to embark on their own extraordinary 
careers in academe? 



Faculty development 

As peripheral participants in academe, Chicano faculty are 
excluded from the postsecondar>' institution s mainstream 
activities. The relative position of Chicano faculty on the lower 
aings of the academic ladder constrains their ability' to gain 
access to sectors of influence within academe. For example, 
while minority faculty are underrepresented at all levels of 
the tenure track, between 1972 and 1989 the largest propor- 
tion of Chicano faculty w^is found at the rank of assistant pro- 
fessor (Milem and Astin 1993). In addition, the institution's 
expectation for Chicano faculty to participate in minority'- 
oriented activities tends to remove them from serving in other 
institutional sectors or activities— as department chair or on 
personnel review committees, merit /promotion committees, 
or tenure review committees, for example (Aguirre 1985). 
Consequently, limiting Chicano faculty' to minority oriented 
sectors or activities also limits their ability' to develop an insti- 
tutional network that sponsors their presence within academe. 
In particular, this institutional network would be instrumental 
in establishing continuity within the academic ranks for Chi- 
cano faculty^ not unlike the old boy network among white 
male faculty. 

Second, the inability of Chicano faculty to use their aca- 
demic presence to remove ambiguity' from the institutional 
interpretation of their behavior has placed them in a difficult 
position in acau^me: to be or not to be Chicano. Postsecond- 
ar\' institutions expect Chxcdno faculty to actualize their persc^n 
by maintaining links with the Chicano community (in ser\ace 
activities) and its representatives (the students), yet they 
expect Chicano faculty to function as institutional members 
subscribing to the ideals of teaching and research (Aguirre 
1981 ). As a result, Chicano faculty are ascribed a dual identity 
within academe that requires tremendous amounts of time 
and energ\' to actualize. In contrast, white faculty are not 
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expected to have a dual identity', because they do not need 
to justify their presence in academe. 

Hispanic and o!her nunority faculty^ members are forced 
to assume more responsibility than their nonminority faculty 
counterparts by^ rendering senice to the minority commu- 
nity and assistance to minority students and by serving on 
department, college, and university committees to represent 
minority interests. , , , The traditional triangular criteria 
of teaching, research, and service, . . and added respon- 
sibilities of Hispanic faculty members in the area of service 
unfairly [handicap] their chances for promotion and ten- 
ure {Wdlvevde 1981, p. 59). 

Academia is the context within which white faculty^ enhance 
their institutional visibility. But it is the context that segments 
Chicano faculty to the point of making them invisible. 

One attribute of maintaining a dual identity^ is that it 
requires Chicano faculty to serve as role models for both the 
minority community and the academic communit^^ While 
the concept of role models has attracted tremendous interest 
in academe, minority faculty should not serve as role models 
in academe for five reasons: 

Reason Number One Being a role model is a tough Job, with 
long hours and much heaty lifting You are expected to 
uplift your entire people. Talk about hard, sweaty work! 

Reason Number Two, The job treats you as a means to 
an end. Even your own constituency may begin to see you 
this way "Of course Tanya will agree to serve as our faculty 
advisor, give this speech, sen^e on that panel, or agree to do 
us X, y; or Z favor, probably unpaid and on short notice 
What is her purpose if not to senv usF" 

Reason Number Three The role model's job description 
is monumentally unclear If highway workers or tax asses- 
sors had such unclear job descriptions, they would strike 
If you are a role model, are you expected to do the same 
things yx)ur white counterpart does, in addition to coun- 
seling and helping out the community of color whenever 
something comes up? 

Reason Nioyiber Four To he a good role model, you must 
be an assimilationist, nether a cultural or economic 
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nationalist, separatist, radical rejonner^ or anything 
remotely resembling any of [them]. 

Reason Number Fire ( the most important one ). The job 
of role model requires that you lie— that you tell not little, 
but big, whopping lies— and that is bad for your soul Sup- 
pose I am sent out to an inner city school to talk to the kids 
and senv as a role model of the month I am expected to 
tell the kids that if the}-' study hard and stay out of trouble, 
tbey> can become a law professor like me. That, however, 
Lsa very big lie. . . . Fortunately, most kids are smart enough 
to figure out that the system does not work this way If I were 
honest, I would ad rise them to become major league baseball 
players, or to practice their hook shots. As Michael Olii ^as points 
out, the odds, pay, and working conditions are much better 
in these other lines of work (Ddg^do 1991, pp. 1227-29). 

The dual identity is a dilemma for Chicane faculty: >Xtiose 
interests does one represent in academe? and when? 

Academic politics 

From the institution s point of view, the best vehicle for 
enhancing a faculty member s role in academic politics is ten- 
ure and promotion, Institutional expectations built in to the 
dual identity of Chicano faculty hamper them in securing ten- 
ure and promotion, however. 

The trouble is not due to lack of productivity^ or competency, 
but rather to criteria application. The conventional criteria 
applied during tenure review are interpreted by nonmi 
nority faculty members in such a way as to not accept His- 
panic faculty activities ( mainly senice to university^ and 
the field) as fulfilling the criteria (Valverde 1981, p. 52). 

Without a significant number of Chicano faculty in tenured 
and senior faculty positions, Chicano faculty will not be able 
to enter an institutional netwx)rk that enhances their role as 
political brokers in academe. For example, because partic- 
ipation in some of the most powerful faculty senate commit- 
tees is often limited to tenured senior faculty, the inability 
of Chicanos to move into those ranks prevents them from par- 
ticipating in institutional activities that allcK^ate resources, such 
as research grants. As participants in those activities, Chicano 
faculty could use the allcK^ation of resources to sponsor un- 
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tenured Chicano faculty in academe. Tliat is, tenured Chicano 
faculty could facilitate the unienured Chicano faculty mem 
ber s access to research grants. In tuni, research support not 
only permits an untenured faculty member to pursue a 
research program, but also enhances his or her chances for 
tenure and promotion. 

Can Chicano faculty become viable political agents in aca- 
deme? In general, for Chicano facult\' to become viable polit- 
ical agents in academe, the opportunity structure that allocates 
privilege and power must be restructured. Tlie chances that 
this change will (Krur are almost zero (Bunzel 1990; Trow 
1992). hut other correlates of Chicano faculty s presence in 
academe suggest their viability as political agents. First, the 
exclusion of ChicLino faculty from certain academic sectors 
and activities has resulted in a sense of "institutional margin 
ality'^ among Chicano faculty, which in turn has facilitated 
posisec()ndar\' institutions' system of institutional discrim- 
ination regarding their participation in an institutional net- 
woi'k necessar\' to build powerful alliances. 

iKVond, the cognitive impact of institutional marginality 
is that Chicano faculty might perceive of themselves as ''to- 
kens ' in academe (Phillips and Blumberg 19H3). Even though 
Chicano faculty hold similar scholarly values as white facultv*, 
Chicano faculty feel that white faculty do not perceive Chicano 
faculty as legitimate participants in academe (Gar/a 1991 ). 
Rather, white facult\' perceive Chicano faculty as participants 
in academe as a result of institutional needs to meet external 
demands (such as affirmative action). If Chicano facult\'and 
white faculty see Chicano faculty as tokens, then Chicano fac 
ult\-\vill hesitate to participate in institutional activities or sec- 
tors that bestow political legitimacy. The issue is compounded 
for Chicano faculty, because white faculty ser\'e as the primar\' 
gatekeepers for those institutional sectors or activities. 

If Chicano faculty are to become viable political agents in 
academe, certain structural and institutional issues must be 
addressed. First, the hierarchical arrangement of privilege and 
power in academe must be restructured to provide Chicano 
faculty with access Second. Chicano faculty must increase 
their numbers within the tenured ranks of the faculty. Third, 
while faculty must alter their perception that Chicano faculty 
are tokens and are present in academe only as a result of 
external demands on academe. >Xliile attaining these con- 
ditions does not guarantee how academe will respond to or 
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treat Chicano faculty, it does sen-e as a vehicle for changing 
the contextual participation of Chicano faculty in academe. 

Sumniary 

Tlie number of Chicano faculty is still rather small, and the 
population of Chicano faculty has not grown appreciably ir 
almost two decades. As a result, Chicano faculty are still rehi- 
tively new entrants to academe. Further, institutions tend to 
exclude Chicano facult)' from participation in academe. By 
using an opportunity structure that focuses Chicano faculr/s 
participation in minority-oriented activities, postsecondary 
institutions exclude Chicano faculty from mainstream activ- 
ities. In turn, those exclusionary^ practices make Chicano fac- 
ulty peripheral participants. In a sense, Chicano faculty are 
victims of "academic colonialism"; that is, Chicano faculty 
exist only as fabricated actors that meet the institutional needs 
and demands of academe. 

Finally, the nature of their participation in academe creates 
a number of dilemmas for Chicano faculty. Their treatment 
as peripheral participants makes it difficult for them to spon- 
sor Chicano students. The relatively powedess position of Chi- 
cano facult}' prevents them from establishing an institutional 
network that could result in powerful academic alliances. The 
ascription of a dual identity for Chicano faculty enhances their 
invisibility by forcing them to participate in institutional activ- 
ities or sectors white faculty do not regard as legitimate vehi- 
cles for tenure and promotion. 
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THE EDUCATION OF CHICANOS IN THE 21st CENTURY 



As we approach the 2Lsl centun-, U.S. scxnety finds itself 
renewing interest in educational opportunity for its minority 
populations. That renewed interest reflects a single reality: 
the link bet^'een the fiiiure of the U.S. economy and the 
socioeconomic fiiiure of minorit\' populations. Not since the 
civil rights mox ement of the 1960s has U.S. scKietx- stirred 
visibly in the area of educational opportunity^ for its minority 
populations. Tlie tide of ne(K*onser\'atism of the late 19'^Os 
that manifested itself as an attack on minorit\'-related edu- 
cational programs throughcKit U.S. society generated a scKio- 
political climate that no longer tolerated efforts to break down 
racial and ethnic barriers in society. The 1980s, as a result, 
became the decade in which scxMal action prc^grams, such as 
affirmative action, came under attack for actually promoting 
equal opportunity for racial and ethnic minorities. ^X'1^at then 
of the 1990s? Will minority populations in the United States 
experience greater educational opportunity? 

The Educational Arena 

The educational arena continues to be the most visible con- 
text for promoting equal opportunity for racial and ethnic 
populations in the United States. The educational s\'Stem in 
U.S. SiKMeiy is the vehicle minority populations can use to 
increase their socioeconomic mobility. Tlie association 
bcween schooling and the opportunity sinjcture in society 
has cK'curred by design, not by accident: "Early education 
reformers believed that by opening schools up to those who 
had traditionally been denied access (e.g.. minorities and the 
poor) and by instilling in them the values of the dominant 
scKicty. they could lessen scxial inequalities and encourage 
scK'ial mobi'lity * {Wd\sh 1987. p. 12"^), 

Equality of educational opportunity, then, is an importan 
concern for minority populations, because it has the potential 
to alter their scK ial inec|uality in U.S. scKiety. P:quality of edu- 
cational opportunity also ser\'es as a x ehicle by which U.S. 
scKiety can ensure a relative degree of stability in its socio 
economic infrastructure by providing its minority populations 
with scKMoeconomic mobility through educational attainment. 
Thus, it is in the best interest of U.S. S(K'icty to promote and 
enhance educational opportunity for its minority populations. 

The Chicano Population 

The Chicano population is growing in number. Wliether one 
views such growth as the product of immigration from Mex- 
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icc), a high birthrate in the Chicano population, or shrinking 
numbers in tiie white population, one can no longer ignore 
the full impact of the Chicano population in the United States 
(Chapa and Valencia 1993). U.S. society as a whole, however, 
might not experience the full impact of the emergence of the 
Chicano population, ^'The reality is . . . that the plight of Chi- 
canos directly affects a significant portion of the population 
of the Southwest and less directly affects every^one else in the 
country" (Gandara 1986, p. 259). Educational institutions, 
however, will feel the full impact of the emerging Chicano 
population (Hyland 1992), 

There is a critical challenge facing U.S. public school edu- 
cators. There is a steadily increasing Hispanic student pop- 
ulation, one that demographers predict will eclipse the cur- 
rent black population of school children within the next 
generation. This is coupled with data suggesting that His 
panic students are the most 'undereducated'' of all major 
population groups in terms of educational attainment 
(Hyland 1992, pp, 138-39). 

As noted earlier, the undereducntion of the Chicano popu- 
lation seriously undermines its socioeconomic mobility in 
L'.S, scKiet\\ The situation becomes alarming when one con- 
siders that the Chicano population is entering the 2 1st century- 
undereducated and uneducated. 



The Coiitext for Educational Change 

Perhaps the best way to approach a discussion of the context 
for educational change for Chicanos is by reviev/ing some 
examples of what other researchers and educators have iden- 
tified as critical initiati\ es. Fo^ purposes of this discussion, 
the initiatives ai^e divided into two general categories: pro- 
cessual, initiatives that focus on changing the manner in \^i^ich 
Chicano students :\xq prcx^essed by educational institutions, 
and structural, initiatives that focus on altering the relation- 
ship of Chicano students to the school stmcture. These t^^^o 
categories are by no means exclusi\'e of each other. They are 
used only as a tool with which to discuss the micro f prcK*es 
sual) and macro (structural ) features of the context for Chi- 
cano education. 
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Processual initiatives for kindergarten 
through grade 12 

The following two educational features need lo be changed 
for schools to meet the needs of Chicano students: 

L Tracking. Change the practice of grouping or tracking stu- 
dents by examining alternatives to the use of standardized 
tests that are culturally and linguistically biased against 
Chicano students. 

2. Language instruction. Implement English- language 
instruction for Chicanos who speak limited English that 
will prevent them from falling behind their classmates 
and, as a result, dropping out of school in large numbers 
(Gandara 1986; Hyland 1992). 

Changing these tu'o areas has the potential to reduce the edu- 
cational abuse of Chicano students and their families: 

The consequences of educational abuse are devastating 
for Chicano children. , . . Educational abuse condenuis itSr 
rictirfis to a life of poverty^ and de flies them the social mobil- 
ity' that is primarily achieved through public education. . . 
It also manifests itself in gross insensitiviiy to the needs of 
these youths, especially in the areas of culture and language 
and in the absence of specific programs to address such 
needs (Arevalo and Brown 1983, p 157). 

Structural initiatives for kindergarten 
through grade 12 

Despite the growing number of Chicano students in kinder- 
garten through grade 12, Chicano teachers of (hose grades 
arc in increasingly short supply (Monsivais 1990). Public 
schools would be more effective in teaching Chicano students 
if they had adequate number^ of trained and qualified Chi- 
cano teachers, thereby increasing the chances of incori:)orating 
Chicano students into the school staicturc. By serving as role 
models, for example, Chicano teachers can encourage Chi- 
cano students to pu.suc educational goals, and Chicano stu 
dents' incorporation into the schcK)l structure enhances their 
chances of progressing through the educational s>\stcm. 

I-urther, educational intervention programs must be imple 
mentcd to target Chicano students interested in pursuing a 
c-ollege degree (De Neeochea 19BH). To be successful, such 
programs must: 
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1. FcK'Lis Oil the early identification of students for a college 
preparatoPN' curriculum; 

2, Improve students' preparation in math and science; 

3> Encourage schools to create an environment that makes 
activities for the college hound visible; 

4, Strengthen the link between the school and college 
recruiters; 

5, Provide students with college prep workshops; 

6. Encourage parents to participate in these workshops with 
their children; and 

7. Centralize the location of college information in the 
school (De NeccKhea 1988). 

The goal of inter\*ention programs for college-bound Chicano 
students is to create a pool of Chicano students that increases 
over time as the population itself grows over time. In the end, 
the number of Chicano college students would increase 
steadily over time, rather than by spurts. 

hi sum, the alteration of features like tracking and language 
instruction will transform the personal relationship of Chi- 
canos to the school, and the transformation will in turn alter 
Chicano students' perception of the school from oppressi\'e 
to opporiLMiislic. The alteration of structural features, such 
as the availability of Chicano teachers and inter\'ention pro- 
grams for coUege bound Chicano students, will change the 
structural relationship of Chicano students in school, and Chi- 
cano students will identify* with the school's structure by per- 
ceiving educational growth as a prtK'css of attainment nither 
than one of exclusion. Tiie alteration of processual and struc- 
tural features together will transform educational institutions 
into vehicles for scxial change, rather than casualties of scK'ial 
change, for the Chicano population in the 21st centuPN*. 

Educational Change at the Postsecondary Level 

Kducation:il initiatives at the postsecondarN' level focusing on 
minority students have not succeeded because postsccondar}' 
institutions believe that S(K*ial inequality does not exist within 
their confines: 

iVcY/r/r I ^ years of civil rights legislatioN bare noi suhstafi 
tially ifN/jrorcd the condition of minority' educatum, while, 
ironically, the prevailing illnsion of .substantially increased 
access has forest'yh*:{ necessary changes in existing sy'stenis 
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ThiiS, minorities arid other urtderrepresented groups: find 
themselves tinderserved by programs designed to redress 
inequities and ill served by a popular notion that iiiequities 
no longer exist {0\'W3S 1984, p. 89). 

Similarly, a re\iew of reform initiatives for higher education 
and their effect on minority* youth notes: 

It is not surprising, t/^en, that major reforms were proposed 
and implemented with little thought given to their potentially 
negative effects on minorities If the coyitent and directioK 
of tf:>e current reform reports are any indication of what 
awaits minorities in the future, the prospects for improvmg 
their educational condition appear dim (Hal con and Re\'es 
1991, p. 118). 

Thus, reform initiatives in postsecondary education for minor- 
it)' students could create more problems than solutions. De- 
spite acadeinia's potential to create a better understanding 
of the social inequality' facing racial and ethnic minorities in 
U.S. socierv', the politics of neoconservatism that per\*ade 
ac^ademia often results in the rejection of racial and ethnic 
minorities as faculty or students (Tmeba 1993). 

The problematic nature of reform initiatives for minority 
students in postsecondary education C3S\ also signal their \iil- 
nerabilirv*. In some instances, for example, reform initiatives 
supporting minorirv* students in postsecondary education have 
become weapons with ^^tiich white socierv* argues that it has 
become the new^ vie m. In other instances, reform initiatives 
have created a concern in white society- that postsecondar}* 
institutions are compromising their educational quality (Astin 
1990). As a result, postsecondary institutions find themselves 
in a quandary- regarding the recruitment ana support of minor- 
ity- students. 

Processual initiatives 

In general, postsecondary* institutions arc raising their admis- 
sion standards so that fe^s*er students are being admitted as 
exceptions to formal academic requirements. This practice 
poses a problem for Chicajios, for the unequal educational 
opponunities encountered by Chicanos create a context in 
which college lx)und Chicano students tend to have lower 
high school grade F>oint averages and lower scores on Stan 
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daalizccl tests. tliis context can be perceived as placing 

Ciiicanos at a disadvantage, studies that have examined the 
retention rate of Chicano college students suggest that per- 
sonal, nonacadeniic qualities like self-esteem, leadership abil 
it\\ and community involvement often play a more important 
role in college persistence for Chicano students. Conse 
quently, a shift in college admissions from the predominant 
use of standardized test scores and high school GPA to an 
examination of a student s personal qualities could result in 
more opportunity for Chicano students. 

Second, the costs of a postsec(^ndar\' education have 
increased substantially over the past few years. Despite the 
p(;siti\'e effects of financial aid for students upon students' 
persistence in college (Cabrera, Stampen, and Hansen 1990; 
Nora 1990: Stampen and Cabrera 1988), financial aid con 
tinues to be the target of budget cutbacks. In addition, the 
emphasis has shifted from grant aid to k)ans and work-study 
programs, eligibility criteria for student aid have been raised, 
and the apj^lication process now requires considerably more 
paperwork. 'Hie shift from grants to loans and work-study pro 
grams, in particular, presents problems for Chicano students, 
becaus' research indicates that grants rather than \oms are 
associated with staying in college. Tlie institutional [uactice 
of empk)ying federal aid, especially grants, for Chicano stu 
dents places them at risk when federal cutbacks in financial 
aid programs are implemented (Olivas 1985, 19H6a). In turn, 
the presence and continuity of Chicano college .student are 
at risk as a result of inequities created by bureaucratic and 
legislative action. 'Ilnis, financial aid packages for Chicano 
students must be dewloped that foster educational continuity 
rather than placing it at risk. 




Structural initiatives 

Research suggests that the retention of Chicano students in 
postsecondaiy institutions is asscK'iated with the availability 
of student support ser\ ices that facilitate their adaptation to 
a relatively new and alien environment (Chavez 19H6)-- 
amou).' ihem tutorial and remedial learning programs, spe 
cialized academic c*ounseling and orientation sessk)ns, and 
scK'ial suppori programs. Institutional resources for these pro 
grams. howe\er. ha\e been decreasing owr time, and it does 
not appear likely that the direction will change in the near 
fuUire. l\)stsecondaiT institutions need to commit resources 
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that will create a supportive environment for student services. 
It is useless to have student support ser\ices for Chicane stu- 
dents if those ser\'ices are the first victims during budget cut- 
backs. If student support ser\'ices are to increase the presence 
of Chicano students in postsecondary' institutions, then insti- 
tutions must commit resources that will insulate them from 
becoming the first casualties of budget cutbacks. 

Second, although one of the major goals of two-year col- 
leges is to prepare students to undertake work at a four-year 
institution, few two-year college students, especially minority 
students, go on to study at four-year institutions. Part of the 
dilemma of transferring from a tw^o->'ear college to a four-year 
instituti(^n involves the lack of coordinated requirements, the 
lack of uniformity' in course offerings, and different policies 
for assessment (Olivas 1979). The potential loss of credits 
in transferring from a two-year college to a four-year institu- 
tion is a factor in whether a minority student will transfer (Fin- 
cus and DeCamp 1989). In general, the transfer rate for Chi- 
cano students at two-year colleges to four-year institutions 
is about 6 percent, and their attrition rate is higher at two-year 
institutions than at four year institutions (de los Santos, Mon- 
temayor, and Soils 1983; Rendon and Nora 1989). 

Tlie transfer of Chicano students from twx>-ycar colleges 
to four-year institutions is important because most Chicano 
college students are enrolled at two-year colleges. Two-year 
and four year institutions must develop a closer collaboration 
to increase not only the transfer rate between them, but also 
the retention rate of Chicano students at two-year institutions. 
If two year institutions are to feed Chicano students effectively 
to four year institutions, they must develop strategies that will 
retain and prepare Chicaners for the transfer Closer collab 
oration benveen two-year and fouryear institutions would 
go far in making the transfer process less ambiguous for Chi- 
cano students. 

Tlie third structural initiative—perhaps the concept used 
most frequently today in attempting to retain Chicano college 
students— is that of role model. Providing more Chican( > fac- 
ulty would help postsecondan,' institutions increase their 
retention rates for Chicano r.tudcnts. It is clear that the number 
of minority faculty at an institution is positively related to the 
retention of minority students Whether it is because students 
struggle to be like their mentors or because their mentors 
treat them w ith empathy and respect is not clear, but the men- 
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coring role of minority faculty is critical. Unfortunately. Chi- 
cane faculty, like other minority' faculty', are aboard an aca- 
demic merry-go-round, having to teach at several institutions 
before they can obtain a tenure-track position, then moving 
to another institution after being denied tenure, Postsecondary 
institutions need to recruit and retain Chicano faculty to pro- 
vide Chicano college students with visible products of edu- 
cational growth and to guide Chicano students into graduate 
and professional study. 

In sum, the processual and structural initiatives at the post- 
secondary level target accesses a significant obstacle to the 
educational pursuits of Chicano students. Student support 
services are the best vehicle for creating a supportive insti- 
tutional environment for Chicano students, but Chicano fac- 
ulty' must be recruited to provide Chicano students with role 
models that can motivate them to pursue graduate and pro- 
fessional study» These initiatives have the potential to alter 
Chicanos' access to higher education, changing the context 
that currently shapes their participation in higher education. 

Chicanos and Educational Policy 

One of the realities of minority status in U.S. society is the 
exclusion a person faces in everyday life. The exclusion covers 
a wide range of behaviors and situations, from being ignored 
by a salesperson to being ignored by educational policy mak- 
ers. One reason that minority persons are excluded from pol- 
icy making is that they are often focused on fighting problems 
created for them by others; thus, minorities are often viaims 
of their own victimization. Minorities often feel powerless 
in decision making: 

Disadvantaged interest groups seem to find themselves con- 
stantly reacting to new crises not of their own creation 
hecaitse they are not in a position of authority to formulate 
policies reflective of their own interests or to enforce present 
policies in ways . . . they deem appropriate. Thus, they are 
constrained and, for the most part, powerless to influence 
the policy making process, except through reactive counter- 
efforts atid campaigns {hrc\t\\Q^^ 1982, p, 125). 

Second, minority persons have been excluded because edu- 
cational policy makers believe that educational quality and 
minority status are not compatible; that is, minority persons 
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lower educational quality rather than educational quality re- 
duces minority status. 

Miich of the literature and rhetoric of the reform movement 
leaves the impression that increasing minority^ populations 
in the public schools at id open access to higher education 
01 vr the last two decades are tbe central cause [s] of the 
decline in the quality^ of higher education, . . . The assump- 
tion made by most reformers is that excellence and equity' 
are incompatible, or mutually exclusive {W'A\con and Reyes 
1991, pp. 131-32). 

Finally, the exclusion c minority persons is reinforced by 
a widely held belief that "things have improved" for them. 
'^Could equity have possibly been achieved for minorities in 
education and therefore become insignificant in the minds 
of policy leadeis?" ( Ginsberg and Bennett 1989, p. 257). As 
noted earlier, despite gains in educational outcomes for Chi- 
canos. the Chicano population lags behind other racial and 
ethnic populations in educational outcomes. Are the gains 
in educational outcomes a signal that the Chicano population 
has attained educational equity-, despite the fact that the major- 
ity of the Chicano population has not completed at least four 
years of high school? Should one be optimistic about the Chi 
cano population s educational outcomes? No. "Optimism is 
unv^ arranted becaase of a \*erifiable decline in minority 
access, because of a changed mood in larger communities 
concerning access, and because of continued intransigence 
on the part of institutions" (Olivas 1984. p. 85). 

Given the beliefs surrounding the exclusion of minorities 
from policy making and the misplaced optimism for minority 
education, what role can Chicanos play in educational policy 
making? Before Chicanos can participate in educational policy 
making, their scKioecononiic position within U.S. society' muy* 
be transformed. Tliey must acquire a scxMoeconomic position 
that will pro\ide them with the legitimacy for entering polic>'- 
making arenas— from a position c:>f relative di.sadvantage to 
one of relative advantage in pol^y making. If such a trans- 
formation were to cKX'ur for the Chicano population, then 
a policy and research agenda could be developed that 
fcK'uses on: 

( I ) the deivlopment of important baseline human research 
data regarding the status of Hispanics in various professions 
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and occupations in both the public and private sectors, (2) 
the consideration of policy research and related study 
efforts across existing centers, institutes, and agencies, (3 ) 
the identification in timely fashion of major issues on public 
policy* impacting on Chicanos and the development of alter- 
native policies, and (4) the development of coordinated 
dissemination of information and training activities to 
inform and educate our people in these issues as they 
unfold (Arcinieg^ 1982, p. 135). 

In reality, it is unclear what role Chicanos can and will play 
in educational poliq' making. The isolation and neglect Chi- 
canos have experienced, and continue to experience, within 
the U.S. educational s>'Stem constrain the population's ability 
to use the educational process as a vehicle for personal and 
social change. Without educational credentials, for example, 
the population runs the risk of not being able to enter the 
sectors in U.S. society that can transform its socioeconomic 
position. The 21st centuty will be a testing ground for Chi- 
canos: They will either mars al themselves for entty into 
polic\'' making arenas, or they will continue to be ignored in 
policy making. 

Summaiy 

U.S. society has renewed its interest in educational oppor- 
tunity for its minorities. As these populations have continued 
to grow in number and the number of white retirement-age 
persons has increased, U.S. society has increased its social 
and economic dependence on minority populations. Tne edu- 
cational arena has become the most \isible context for pro- 
viding minorities with equal opportunity. Equal educational 
opportunity for Chicanos has focused on several initiatives 
that attempt to enhance their participation in education and 
access to postsecondary^ institutions. But for educational 
access to change for Chicanos, the context surrounding Chi- 
cano education must change, llie Chicano population must 
change its scxioeconomic position in US. society from one 
of relative disadx'antage to one of relative advantage— with 
the result that Chicanos would increase their chances of 
influencing policy. 
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